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oA New Addition to a Popular Series 


EUROPE, $0.70 


A GEOGRAPHICAL READER 


By Frank G. CARPENTER 


HIS book gives a vivid description of Europe ¢n its many aspects 

as it is today. It takes the children on a personally-conducted 
tour through every part of the continent ; it shows them what they 
should see, and it impresses upon their minds what they should know. 
It is written along commercial and industrial lines, and is made up of 
the best and latest information, based upon the observations of the 
author, and verified from the latest government reports. While the 
book gives due attention to art, it contains more about crops than 
cathedrals, more about mills than monuments, and more about peoples 
and their customs than ‘about pictures and paintings. A large number 
F of reproductions of photographs and twelve colored maps are included, 
together with a full index. l 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS | 


South America.... .... -60 -70 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 
New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


| LONGMANS’ ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | 


OST PUBLISHED. Intended for advanced Grammar School 
work in Technical Grammar. It is on the inductive method, and 
will be found to be based on the most approved modern methods 

of language and pedagogy. Correspondence is invited. 


I2mo. Cloth. 345 pages. 65 cents. 
I.—Parts of Speech. II.—Classification 
and Inflection. I1I.—Analysis of Sen- 
tences. IV.--History and Derivation. 
V.—Notes for Teachers. INDEX. 


The Hon. CHARLES R. SKINNER, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, New York: «It makes me wish that I could 
go to school again.”’ 


at. 


Chatty Readings in Elementary Science. 3vols. For 3d, 4th, 
and Sth years. 12mo, cloth, illustrated (vols. 1 and 2) 
36 cents; (vol. 3) 45 cents. 


Pictorial Geographical Readers. I. For Third Year. 


Household Science Readers. I. For Third Year. 


NEW 
SUPP. 


READING - 12mo, cloth, 
* | Dodge’s Reader in Physical Geography. For Seventh Year. 
12mo, cloth, ‘ 30 cents 


86 cents 


Address 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 14 Beacon St,, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A COURSE IN FIRST YEAR LATIN 


For Regents’ Examinations and Introduction to the Reading of Caesar 


By W. W. SMITH, B.A. 
Princigal of the Central Preparatory School 


This course in First Year Latin, while intended especially for students preparing 
for Regents’ Examinations, covers fully the Latin of the first year of the college 
preparatory course. 

The exercises contain most of the sentences and extracts from the Latin authors 
given in the Regents’ papers. 

12mo, Boards, 366 Pages, $1.00 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid for the price by the Publisher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher, 851-853 6th Ave., New York | 


AN OUTLINE OF THE RISE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


1510, Paul’s Introduction to English Accidence by John Colet, and Syntax with Rules by 
William Lily. First printed 1510 for St. Paul’s School; next edition 1527. Lily’s Grammar 
was studied by Shakespeare. 

A Brief Grammar (1586) by John Bulloker. The best examples of English Grammar 
during the period of transition are Ben Jonson’s (1634), Bishop Lowth’s (1758), and Dr. 
Priestly’s (1762). : 

1795. Lindley Murray’s Adaptation of various English Grammars in a more teachable form, 
second edition 1808. First American editiou 1802. 

1847. Samuel S. Greene introduced Sentential analysis. His books were widely popular. 

1889. A marked change took place in English Grammars. Orthography and Prosody were 
omitted, and much composition was incorporated. These ideas were crystallized in Elements 
of Composition and Grammar by Southworth and Goddard. 

1902. Popular revival of interest in pure Grammar. A recognition of this revival is one of the 
features of Knglish Grammar aud Composition by Gordon A, Southworth. 


| THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 
147 Summer St., BOSTON, 111 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS are in seven booke — a book for each school 
year. Correspondence solicited. 


F YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED with your text-books in Arithmetic, examine Nichols's Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 
If adopted, their use will be satisfactory. “If you are not satisfied with other text-books in use, examine Nichols’s Graded 


Lessons, and you will wish to change to those. Favorable terms will be made for introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON NEW YORK —CHICAGO. 


They 


their business. 
ways lived up to it. 
they are honest or not. 


ETERNAL DILIGENCE IS THE PRICE OF PROSPERITY. 


2 has always been the aim of the. Dixon Co. to be diligent in 


The true test of a firm in business is, whether 
The Dixon Pencits are honestly made, and 


as such can always be relied upon. 
this publication, and samples worth double the amount will be sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 


The Schoolmaster. 


have set their standard high, but have al- 


Send 16c in stamps and mention 


Jersry City, N. J. 
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German Made Easy 


By USING 
PROF. W. IRVING COLBY’S 


New German Conversation Book, 
DER LEHRER. 


ELEVEN THOUSAND COPIES SOLD. 
din dial e style, between teacher and pupils 
instead of analysis — interest- 
ing the learner from the first lesson. 
pages. Price, $1.25 


DER LEITSTERN. 
An advanced German Reader —a continuation of Der 
Lehrer. Price, $1.00. 


Practical Synopsis of the German Grammar. 
Conversational style. Price, $1.00. 
Send for sample copy to W. IRVING COLBY, 
Author and Publisher, 
182 St. Nicholas Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 


PURITY BOOKS. 


way to purity is through knowledge. The 
ger "sex has the unqualified endorse. 
ment of Educators, Ministers, Physicians, and oth- 
ers. The books answer purely and truthfully the 
questions which ail young people ask, and which 
many times are answered for them only by corrupt 
and sinful compsnions. Every teacher has many 
opportunities to use these books for the physical 
and mora! salvation of the young of both sexes. 


-BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D.: 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man UVught to Know. 
What a Young Husband Vught to Know. 


SO00KS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M. D.: 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Uught to Know. 


$1,000 PRIZE BOOK, by Mrs. Emma F, A. Drake, M. D.: 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
#1 00 per copy, post free. Send for Table of Contents. 


THE PALMER Co., 
Publishers of “ Education,” 50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’|Paas. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


IDER AGENTS WANTED 


xhibit sample bicycle. 


to ride and e 
1902 MODELS, $9 to $i5 
1900 and 1901 ade, $710 Sil 


“500 Second- Wheets 
ie2il makes aud models, good as new 
Orato $8. Great Factory Clearing Sale, 
We SKIP ON APPROVAL 
#10 DAYS TRIAL without a cent in advance. 
Earn a Bicycle distributing catalogs * rite 
once for YOLE C special o 48 


at 
MEAD CYCLE COs 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL oF 
EpvucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLusBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 


_ complied with. 


For special inducements to secure 


Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND Pus Co, 
20 PembertonSq., Boston, Mass. 


In order to better serve our patrons in 
Greater New York and vicinity we have 
established a New York office at 43 East 
19th street, placing in charge D. A. Fraser, 
favorably known in the educational pub- 
lishing field throughcut the country. We 
commend him to all personal and profes- 
sional friends. New England Publishing 
Company, Boston. A. B. Winship, presi- 
dent, W. F. Jarvis, treasurer. 


GILLOTT’S 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR CRAMMAR CRaDES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 


For Vertical Writing: 


» Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
1047 (Multiscript),and 1063, O56, 1067. 


i she ward eve de, and 
GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, Ths's the 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


The Genealogical 
Department of the Monday 
and Wednesday Transcript is 
of itself worth the price of sub- 


scription. 


The many other spe- 


cial features of these two issues 
furnish very entertaining and 
profitable reading to all 
members of the family. 


ACH 2OTH 
ONE YEAR. $1.50 $3.00 
BSIX MONTHS... -75 1.50 
THREE -50 1.00 


Send tor Sample Copies 


Boston Transcript Co. . . Boston, Mass. 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to © 


SOUTHERN PINES, 
PINEHURST, 
CAMDEN, 
COLUMBIA, 
SAVANNAH, 


| 


FLORIDA POINTS. 


HAMLET, 
CHARLOTTE, 
MACON, 
ATLANTA, 
MONTGOMERY, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
and TEXAS POINTS. 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a.m and 12.55p.m. Through Pullman Sleepers, 


Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 


MILEAGE TICKETS of this company’s issue, sold at $25.00 for 1,C00 miles, are good from Baltimore 
via the Baltimore Steam Packet Company’s boats through Norfolk, and from Washington toall points 
on its lines in the South, including Tampa, Fla., Montgomery, Ala.,and Atlanta, Ga., thus euabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farner, and Stock Raiser to travel at a greatly reduced cost. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY offer desirable locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker, 


Farmer and Stock Raiser; also special low rates. 


Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars, 


W.H. PLEASANTS, 
Traffic Manager, 


R. E. L. BUNCH, 
General Passenger Agent, 


General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


JNO. T. PATRICK, 
Chief Industrial Agent, 
Pinebluff, N. C. 


J. C. HORTON, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York. 


KEEPS 


SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 
MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE “REVIEW | 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every } 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
GeneralAgents for New England. 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 

MonTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., | 
20 Pemberton 8q., Boston, 


to the JOURNAL can 


HOTEL EPIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 
Summer Rates 


$1.00 per Day upward. 
Fiom Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 


| Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 


From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


“Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 

N. KE. PUBLISHING CO, 

20 Pemberton Square, Boston, 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


DIRECTORY. 


Publishers 
A BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston 
LLYN & BACON 
BOSTON, MASS. 
PPLETON & COMPANY 
4 NEW YORK anv CHICAGO 
& TAYLOR COMPANY 
J NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
RADLEY COMPANY, MILTON 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SHELDON & COMPANY 
PHILA., N. Y., CHICAGO, BOSTON 
ENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
HARLES & COMPANY, THOMAS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
RANE & COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KAN. 
ROWELL COMPANY, T. Y. 
NEW YORK anv BOSTON 
ATON & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
LANAGAN COMPANY, A 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
INN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
EATH & COMPANY, D. C. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OLT & COMPANY, HENRY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AMMETT COMPANY, J. L. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ENKINS, WILLIAM R. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
E E & SHEPARD 
BOSTON, MASS. 
IPPINCOTT COMPANY, J. B. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OTHROP PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ACMILLAN COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 

NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
C CLURE, PHILLIPS, & CO 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ERRIAM COMPANY, G. & C. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ORSE COMPANY, THE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
& CO. 


M FEBS 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
EWSON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(PEN COURT PUBLISHING Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
AGE, L. C., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
OTTER & PUTNAM 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OWERS & LYONS 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
RANG EDUCATIONAL COMP’Y 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
AND & McNALLY 
NEW YORK anv CHICAGO 
ICHARDSON, SMITH & CO. 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
HEWELL & CO., THOMAS R. 
BOSTON anp NEW YORK 
CRIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

COTT, FORESMAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
SIBLEY & DUCKER 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
~ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
OWER COMP’Y, CHRISTOPHER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ADLER-ROWE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD, 
ANBORN & B. H. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
HOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS, 
NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS 


Wee SCHOOL BOOK CO. 


CHICAGO, NZW YORK, BOSTON 

PUBLISH’G HOUSE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

HEELER & COMPANY, W. H. 
CHICAGO, LLL. 


ILLIAMS & ROGERS 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 
One renewal and one new subscriptio on, 4. c 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a yeer 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK! CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Square, 43 K. 19th Screet. 203 Michigan Ave. 


PRESENT COURSES OF STUDY FOR ELE. 
MENTARY SCHOOLS AND THEIR DE- 
MANDS UPON TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


BY EDWARD R. SHAW, 
School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


The complaint is widespread on the part of 
teachers of the elementary schools that there is not 
sufficient time to teach thoroughly the subjects de- 
manded by the enriched course of study. 

Without entering upon a discussion of the fact 
that more highly perfected skill on the part of teach- 
ing, and a fuller comprehension on the part of teach- 
ers in general of what mental growth is, would re- 
lieve measurably the conditions now complained of, 
it may prove of some value to take up the list of sub- 
jects of the elementary course of study, and deter- 
mine, as nearly as his may be done, the amount of 
time which should be allotted to each subject weekly, 
an what time remains to the pupil for self-effort in 
the study of lessons at his seat. Such an examina- 
tion might show that very fair reasons exist for the 
complaint. 

In allotting the number of hours and minutes 
weekly to the various subjects, it must, of course, be 
borne in mind that the allotment of time for one 
system of schools might not and probably would not 
be the best allotment for some other system. Condi- 
tions of environment differ more or less. The pecu- 
liar traditions and educational standards held by a 
school community, the distribution of the educative 
material throughout the several school years, differ- 
ing views as to the relative educational values o! the 
subjects of the course, methods of teaching, plans of 
grading and promotion, the number of pupils in a 
grade, whether the system gives one or two grades to 
a teacher, the number of special teachers, the nature, 
not only of the social, but also of the industrial en- 
vironment are all factors which enter into the prob- 
lem of the amount of time to be allotted to the vari- 
ous subjects. 

In an environment where the language spoken by 
the pupils in their homes is a foreign tongue, more 
time must necessarily be given to reading, spelling, 
and composition, than would be necessary in a school 
community where English is the language of the 
home. Jn this instance, however, the additional 
time, which the conditiong necessitate shall be given 
io English, must be withdrawn from some other sub- 
jects adjudged as of comparatively lesser import- 
ance. 

In a community where some particular industry 
engages the greater number of the wage earners, cer- 
tain subjects of study which are regarded as of es- 
pecial value to the wage earners would be allotted, 
it will readily be seen, more time weekly than the 
subjects would receive in a community where there 
was a greater diversity of industries. 

Let us assume, for this presentation, conditions 
not especially variant, and then consider time allot- 
ment for six years of the elementary school, the third 
eighth school years inclusive. 

The first and second school years may be disre- 
garded in this connection. In those years the great- 
est amount of freedom should be accorded to the 


teacher, and she should be as-little restrained as 
possible as to the amount of time which each sub- 
ject should receive weekly. If she is careful to 
guard against fatiguing the pupils of these grades, 
she need be held accountable only for good results 
to be shown at the end of the year, or when the grade 
passes from her care. 

But beginning with the third year it will be found 
of advantage to teacher, to pupils, and to the system 
to allot the amount of time weekly which each sub- 
ject should receive, leaving, however, the arrange- 
ment of the daily program entirely to the teacher, 
with directions that her program must be so con- 
structed as not to violate in its arrangement of les- 
sons, and study the principles which conduce to 
healthful mental work. ; 

In any consideration of the problem of time allot- 
ment, a certain amount of time should be set aside 
from the number of school hours weekly, and this 
amount of time devoted absolutely to certain speci- 
fied purposes. No encroachment upon the time so 
set aside or curtailment of it should be permitted. 


SLASON THOMPSON, 
Editor Chicago Record-Herald. 


For instance, one half hour each day should be ap- 
propriated for opening exercises and a recess in the 
middle of the morning session. This means that 
two and one-half hours weekly are to be taken from 
the twenty-five school hours and set aside for these 
two purposes. Another most important item is al- 
lowance of unassigned time,—time which should be 
allowed the teacher to be used at her discretion— 
time which she may devote to this subject or to- that 
as the exigencies of the various subjects she is re- 
quired to teach may necessitate. Conditions which 
no one is ever able to foresee or avert are always 
arising to interfere with the expected advance of 
classes. If, for instance, progress in arithmetic is 
unsatisfactory, and the class has fallen behind in 
this subject, then the teacher may devote the un- 
assigned time to arithmetic for a fortnight or more 
until the grade is up with the work. Again the un- 
assigned time may be needed in geography or in 
grammar. <All subjects do not go ahead with even 
progress, and most teachers find it necessary now to 
centre strongly upon one subject and then upon an- 
other. 

It is of no value to allow, in the printed course of 
study, a given amount of unassigned time to each 
grade teacher, and then to draw upon it to meet 
other exigencies of the program. The amount of 
unassigned time given to each grade teacher should 
be scrupulously regarded by the makers of the course 
of study. As to how much time shall be used for 
this purpose, it is held that at least twenty-five 
minutes a day should be allowed for third, fourth, 
and fifth school years, and one-half hour a day for 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth years. 

The allowance of such an amount of unassigned 
time to each grade teacher will prove very wise 


economy in school management. An allowance of 
twenty-five minutes daily of unassigned time for the 
third, the fourth, and the fifth grade would aggre- 
gate two hours and five minutes weekly, while the 
allowance of a half hour of unassigned time for the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years would make two 
and one-half hours weekly. By adding to each of 
these aggregates two hours and a half—the amount 
of time set aside for opening exercises and recess, 
we have respectively four hours and thirty-five min- 
utes and five hours. Subtracting these totals from 
the twenty-five school hours of the week, leaves in 
turn twenty hours and twenty-five minutes for the 
third, fourth, and fifth years, and twenty hours for 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth, years, to be allotted 
to subjects of study and periods of preparation at 
the pupil’s desk. 

The following list includes the subjects for the 
third, fourth, and fifth years: Arithmetic, reading 
and reproduction, geography, spelling, writing, hand 
and eye training, science, music, physical culture. 

Under hand and eye training is included all 
manual training, drawing, water-color brush work, 
sewing, and cookery, while physiology would fall 
under science. Under reproduction is included oral 
and written reproduction, although oral reproduc- 
tion would be employed very largely in the third 
grade, while written reproduction would obtain 
more largely than oral in the fifth grade. 

The following allotment of time to the above sub- 
jects is made after taking into consideration the con- 


ditions of many systems of schools:— 
Time, weekly. 


hours. min, 
Arithmetic, 10 twenty-minute periods....... 8 20 
Reading and reproduction, 10 twenty-minute 
Geography, 3 twenty-five-minute 15 
Spelling, 5 fifteen-minute periods........ 15 
Writing, 5 fifteen-minute periods............ 1 15 
Hand and eye training, 5 thirty-minute 
Science, 2 twenty-five-minute periods....... 50 
Music, 5 ten-minute periods................. 50 
Physical culture, 10 five-minute periods..... 50 


Deducting the total fifteen hours and twenty-five 
minutes from the available time weekly, after allow- 
ing for opening exercises, recess, and unassigned 
time, namely, four hours and thirty-five minutes, 
there is left five hours for the week, or one hour 
daily which may be devoted by pupils to preparation 
of lessons at their desks. ‘Twenty minutes each day 
could therefore be put upon arithmetic, twenty min- 
utes upon reading, and the same amount of time 
upon spelling. 

There is unquestionably much ground of reason 
for the conclusion so often heard that pupils are 
given too much help. The teacher nowadays is so 
influenced by the fact that the greatest number of 
pupils possible must go forward at the stated inter- 
vals of promotion, due to the pressure of the num- 
bers below, that the covering of the work required 
by the course usurps too much of her attention and 
obscures careful consideration of such an important 
matter as the development of self-directed effort in 
pupils. No course of study should require so much 
to be gone over that no time remains for self-effort 
on the part of pupils, time when they may be left 
wholly to themselves to apply what the teacher has 
developed or to take her directions and work towards 
the accomplishment of some task. The develop- 
ment of such a habit should be begun early in the 
course and carefully followed up through each suc- 
ceeding year. The development of such a habit is 
a fundamental function of the school because of its 
inestimable value to the pupil. 

Three periods of twenty minutes each would seem 
to be sufficient provision in this particular for the 
third year. 

As the subjects of study for the fourth year are 
the same.as those for the third year, about the same 
time allotment would be made. The course of study, 
then, for the third and fourth school years, consid- 
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ered from the point of view of time allotment, does 
not seem to be crowded. 

But with the requirements of the fifth school year, 
conditions begin to change. Geography now as- 
sumes more importance, and will therefore claim 
more time. Hand and eye training will have to be 
reduced thirty minutes in weekly allowance to pre- 
serve a due amount of time for study by the pupil 
at his desk. 

The following is the time allotment for the fifth 
year:— 

Time, weekly. 


hours. mio, 
Arithmetic, 10 twenty-minute periods....... 3 20 
Reading and reproduction, 10 twenty-minute 
Geography, 4 twenty-five-minute periods.... 1 40. 
Spelling, 5 fifteen-minute periods........... 1 15 
Writing, 5 fifteen-minute periods........... 1 15 
Hand and eye training,4 thirty-minute 
Science, 2 twenty-five-minute periods...:.... 50 
Music, 5 ten-minute periods................ 50 
Physical culture, 10 five-minute periods..... 50 


Subtracting the total, fifteen hours and twenty 
minutes, from the available time weekly, after de- 
ducting therefrom the time set aside for the three 
purposes already enumerated, there is left sixty-one 
minutes daily to be devoted by pupils to study at 
their desks. Twenty minutes could be given to the 
study of arithmetic, fifteen minutes to the study of 
spelling, and the remaining twenty-six minutes 
could. be applied to the study of geography or of 
reading as the teacher might, from day to day, 
deem best. 

For the sixth year there is an increase in the 
number of subjects. The list of subjects and the 
allotment is:— 


Time, weekly. 

hours. min, 
Arithmetic, 10 twenty-minute periods....... 3 20 
Concrete geometry, 2 thirty-minute periods. 1 


Reading and history, 5 thirty-minute 
Geography, 4 twenty-five-minute periods.... 1 40 
Spelling, 5 fifteen-minute periods............ 1 15 
Writing, 5 fifteen-minute periods............ 1 15 

Hand and eye training,’ 4 thirty-minute 
Grammar, 2 twenty-minute periods......... 40 
Composition, 3 twenty-five-minute periods.. 1 15 
Science, 2 twenty-five-minute periods....... 50 
Music, 5 ten-minute periods....... 50 
Physical culture, 10 five-minute periods..... 50 


In the above allotment of time, it will be noticed 
that two subjects, arithmetic and grammar, are given 
periods but twenty minutes long. The assignment 
is made in view of the fact that these two subjects 
put a greater tax upon the pupil’s mind than any 
other subjects. In other words, pupils are quickly 
fatigued in these subjects. The practice of making 
the lesson period in arithmetic too long prevails 
very widely. Greater progress can be made by two 
short intensive periods than by the same amount of 
time used in one period. Hand and eye training is 
given, in this year, but three thirty-minute periods 
as against four thirty-minute periods in the fifth 
year. It will be observed, however, that concrete 
geometry is an added subject for this year, and as 
this subject is directly helpful to hand and eye 
training, the allotment, considering the increase in 
the list of subjects in the sixth year, is believed to be 
fully justified. It should be remarked that history 
is included in the same period with reading as the 
method of presentation is intended to be that of 
reading and discussion. 

The total amount of time allotted in this year is 
sixteen hours and fifty-five minutes. Deducting this 
and the time set aside, as previously specified, 
namely, five hours, from twenty-five hours, leaves 
three hours and five minutes to be apportioned to 
study. There is accordingly thirty-seven minutes 
daily for this purpose. 

At this point the question of the program be- 
comes a perplexing one. Pupils of the sixth year 
ought not to be required to study out of school hours. 
With such a list of subjects as that given, the aver- 
age pupil at the end of the school day has had all the 
mental strain that should be imposed on him. But 
how shall the thirty-seven minutes be distributed? 
If we give fifteen minutes to the preparation of 


(Continued on page 253,) 


HE WORKS IN COLLEGE. 


A little seven-year-old had been feeling very grand 
because of her father’s appointment to the presi- 
dency of a small college. Unfortunately for her 
(but fortunately, on the whole, for the fam ly) her 
father heard of her making some bragging remark 
about the new position. He forthwith read her a 
leeture and promised her a tremendous spanking if 
she ever made talk again about his being president. 
When they were settled in their new home she went 
to school, and was at once confronted by a blank to 
be filled in with her name, age, residence, father’s 
name and father’s occupation. Poor Harriet was 
between the devil and the deep sea. She deliberated 
for a while in great perplexity, and then recorded 
the fact: “He works in the college!” 


EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 


BY J. T. PRINCE, BOSTON. 


AIDS TO HEALTH. 


Among the features.of some of the state systems 
of European schools which Americans are sure to 
recognize as excellent are the means employed for 
the promotion of health, such as frequent recesses, 
systematic physical training, and medical inspection. 
Of the means of physical training employed, no one 
plan, perhaps, would be suited to our needs. Possi- 
bly we should want to make a careful selection from 
them all. The developing gymnastics of Sweden, 
the strength-giving exercises of Germany, the grace- 
ful movements of France, and the active games of 
England, all have their good points, and all, perhaps, 
will be ineluded in the perfect system of the future. 

In one city of Germany, Wiesbaden, the duties 
of medical inspectors include (1) the examination of 
new pupils, (2) the keeping of a medical chart for 
every child not in health, (3) medical consultation 
hour in every school, (4) inspection of classrooms 
with respect to heating, lighting, ventilation, ete., 
(5) lectures to teachers upon the health of children. 


SCHOOL EXCURSIONS. 


Another practice followed extensively in Germany 
and Switzerland might well be imitated by us, both 
in the interests of health and of useful study, and 
that is the practice of making excursions into the 
country. These outings are primarily for purposes 
of observation in geography, nature study, ete., and 
occupy various intervals of time, from two hours to 
several days. The long excursions are made pos- 
sible through the kind co-operation of railroad offi- 
cials and inn keepers, who reduce the rates to the 
lowest possible amount. I recall meeting in 
Switzerland six different classes of pupils in a single 
day, all being shown by teachers various geo- 
graphical or historical features. In every case the 
children were orderly and seemed much interested 
in what they saw. 

LIFE BOOK. 

There is a suggestion of what might be made of 
great assistance to teachers and parents in the Life 
Book made for all pupils of the French elementary 
schools. The entries every month are of such a kind 
as to record the progress made by each pupil during 
the entire course. If in addition to certain tests 
there could be written a statement from time to time 
in respect to some of the characteristics of each 
pupil, a record would be made which might be of 
great use in the matter of individual treatment, be- 
sides being of great interest to the pupils after they 
have left school. 

AGRICULTURE FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. 

The French course of studies provides for instruc- 
tion in agriculture in the elementary schools, which 
may account in part for the extent to which the 
land is utilized for small farms. The course is in- 
tended for children from seven to thirteen years of 
age, and includes the elements of physics, min- 
eralogy, and chemistry, natural history, germination 
and growth of plants, soils, fertilizers, distribution 
and rotation of crops, treatment of pests, trimming 
and grafting of fruit trees, shrubs, and vines. So 
far as practicable, the instruction is given by object 


lessons and actual practice. Here is a hint of what 
is possible for our rural schools to arouse such an 
interest in ‘‘scientific farming” as will keep more of 
the boys in the country and help to make productive 
our worn-out farms. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS AND WAYS OF IMPROVE- 
MENT. 


Most of the features of excellence in the practices 
of other countries generally referred to by Ameri- 
cans may be found to some extent in our own coun- 
try. We have only to watch their working under 
home conditions, and if seen to be effective to ex- 
tend them. ‘This, in fact, is the only orderly way 
of making and improving a system of schools. 
Good things in this country must not be imposed 
from. without, or from a central board, but must 
grow into favor with the people by discussion and 
successful practice. Such has been the course of 
every good feature of our schools, which from ex- 
tended practice can be called distinctively American, 
whether it had its beginning here or not. ‘This may 
be said to be true of our primary school reading, our 
primary drawing and color work, our system of elec- 
tives, the self-government of our pupils, and the 
organic connection of all parts of our school system. 
All of these features we have made our own by dis- 
cussion and successful practice, and they may well 
challenge the attention and admiration of our 
friends across the water. 'To these will be added in 
the near future other features which are proving 
their excellence and which will be all the more per- 
manent and effective if they are clearly seen to 
realize our highest ideals after a successful trial. 


HOME MARKET AND FOREIGN. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH.D. 


In The Outlook for-March 8 is an editorial en- 
titled “Two Notable Addresses,” which may be con- 
sidered remarkable for its breadth of vision and 
depth of meaning. 

Quoting from Senator A. J. Beveredge of Indiana, 
it says: “‘ ‘Yesterday we made little we did not want 
ourselves, and so the home market was then the 
word of economic truth; and that word spoke into 
life a system of protection as perfectly fitted for its 
purpose as ever the mind of man devised.’ But 
conditions have changed. The home market is no 
longer adequate. We must enter, in competition 
with other nations, the markets of the world. ‘As 
the home market was the word of wisdom in its 
season, so foreign markets is the word of wisdom 
now.’ The same spirit will enable us to solve the 
problem expressed by the word expansion.” 

I would like to take the above as a text for a few 
suggestions on some relations of the United States 
to the rest of the world, industrially considered. 

“Yesterday,” all we needed in the United States 
was the “home market.” But “the home market is 
no longer adequate.” Herein is expressed the exact 
truth as to our condition, in relation to the indus- 
tries. 

Never before did any nation grow so fast in a 
hundred years as we have grown. ‘This is true, es- 
pecially in respect to population. One hundred 
years ago the total population of this country was 
but a little over five millioh. Succeeding decades in- 
creased this number from five to seven, nine, twelve, 
seventeen, twenty-three, thirty-one, thirty-eight, 
fifty, sixty-two, and now at the close of the century 
to over seventy-five millions. In wealth, in indus- 
tries, in inventions, in education, in literature, in 
morals, and in good government,—with all the faults 
of which we can complain,—the unfolding, the 
growth, the expansion,—call it what you will—has 
kept pace with the rapid increase of population. Of 
course this tremendous addition to our numbers has 
been greatly accelerated by immigration from vari- 
ous foreign countries, and that process is still going 
on with unabated vigor. 

But we must not shut our eyes to the pertinent 
fact that, our country being of such tremendous ex- 
tent, our population has, as yet, but a very small 
average for each square mile, A comparison of the 
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leading countries of Europe will show the follow- 
ing:— 

The average population per square mile of 

the entire British Empire is more than... ..42 


Ttahy 

Great Britain and Ireland...............316 

The average of these is nearly two hundred. The 
average of all lands in the whole world is about 
twenty-eight. This includes the Sahara desert and 
the frozen lands within the Arctic circle. The aver- 
age population of the United States (omitting our 
island possessions), is only twenty-one. Thus, it will 
be seen that, with all the rapid increase of popula- 
tion, our country is to-day sustaining a less number 
of people per square mile than the average of the 
whole earth. 

What inferences, what astonishing inferences 
may be drawn from this single fact. Our country 
lies almost wholly in the north temperate zone, and 
is wonderfully well watered by its great number of 
large rivers and their tributaries. It has a remark- 
ably healthful climate. The fertility of its soil is 
exceptionable. Hence, it is clear that we are not 
yet cultivating our great garden as it might and 
should be done. The total amount of our exports 
last year was just about fifteen hundred million dol- 
lars; while our imports were but a little over nine 
hundred million dollars. 

Some time since, the writer of this article was con- 
versing with a very intelligent Japanese merchant, 
widely known in our country, and asked him what 
he thought would be the effect upon this country of 
our recent acquisition of the Philippine islands. 

“That is a large question,” he said. “If you refer 
to your commercial and industrial interests, it ought 
to be of great advantage to the United States.” 

“Do you mean the prospective commerce with 
those islands?” 

“OQ, no, not entirely, but to the adjacent countries, 
China and Japan.” y 

“Yes, but England largely controls the commerce 
of those countries.” 


“Well, but with your inventive talent, and well- 


known industry and enterprise, you ought success- 
fully to compete with England.” 

“Could England have secured the trade she now 
has in the Orient, without Hong Kong?” 

“No, certainly not. Hong Kong gives her a great 
advantage.” 

“Well, then, what we need is a Hong Kong.” 

“O, but you cannot get Hong Kong.” 

‘Pardon me, perhaps you do not understand my 
meaning. I mean we need for our trade what Eng- 
land has in her Hong Kong, a general headquarters, 
a port from which goods may be easily and quickly 
shipped.” 

“Yes, yes, but that you have in Manila.” 

And does not this express to us a great truth? 
What an immense market China, Japan, and other 
Oriental countries will soon open up to us. 

Let the foreign population come to our shores. 
Let the cheap labor come and push along our great 
industries. Cheaper labor always pushes the 
higher-priced laborers into better positions. When 
the Irish operatives displaced the Americans in the 
mills of Lowell and elsewhere, these Americans 
were benefited, they went up higher and sought 
more remunerative positions. When the French- 
Canadians, in turn, displaced the Irish, they found 
hetter positions as masons and carpenters, black- 
smiths and grocery men, tin workers and plumbers, 
and so it is always. When our population becomes 
two hundred millions, we shall need the markets of 
the world for our products, agricultural, mineral, and 
manufactured, 


WHY? 
BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER. 
If the wren can cling 
To a spray a-swing ; 
In the mad May wind, and sing and sing 
As if she’d burst for joy ;— 


Why cannot I 
Contented lie : 
In His quiet arms, beneath His sky, 


U d by Life’s annoy ? 


PRESIDENT HENRY HOPKINS, 
Williams College. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 


(A School Exercise.) 


(Have busts or pictures of Grant, Lincoln, Sherman 
Lee, and others, draped with flags.) 


1. SONG—‘“Memorial Day Song.” Air: 
Syne.” 

Bring flowers now to decorate 
In memory of the brave; 

The melting fragrance of the bloom 
Should rise above the grave! 

And we will sing a stirring hymn 
On this Memorial Day, 

To keep the heart of love awake 
For patriot, blue and gray. 


In numbers great, yet brave and free, 
Our heroes fought and died, © 

Long since they laid their swords to rest, 
Opponents, side by side. 

To them we pledge a promise deep, 
That ever on life’s way 

A treasure next the heart we’ll keep 
This sweet Memorial Day. 


Reviewing their brave deeds again, 
We'll pledge another vow,— 

That ever in our country’s cause 
We'll stand allied, as now; 

That for our heroes’ sake in youth 
Our age shall know no wrong, 

That on the side of God and truth 
For peace we’ll e’er be strong! 


2. ‘About Memorial Day” (for seven pupils). 

First Pupil: The custom that led up to the observance 
of Memorial Day originated in the South before the close 
of the Civil War. Early in the spring each year Southern 
women, filled with sympathy and sorrow, were in the 
habit of decorating the graves of their dead soldiers with 
flowers. And they decorated, also, the graves of North- 
ern soldiers who had been slain in -battle and were 
buried in Southern graveyards. Little thought these 
tender-hearted women of the Southland that their kindly, 
compassionate action was a germ thought of good which 
would scatter its blossoms of love and mercy far and 
wide. The deed touched the popular chord of sympathy, 
State after state caught the infection. On May 5, 1868, 
General John A. Logan, then commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, issued an order fixing May 
30 of that year for strewing with flowers the graves of 
dead soldiers. The Grand Army of the Republic gave its 
sanction to the custom. by thus appointing a special day 
for memorial services in honor of our country’s heroes. 

Second Pupil: Thus was inaugurated a celebration 
which has become a fixed anniversary—a day unique 
among holidays, thoughtful, serious, uplifting in its senti- 
ment. ~ Memorial Day is an observance unlike that in 
any other land. Possibly nowhere else has such a strug- 
gle been won as that of our Civil War. It sustained the 
solidarity of the nation, It placed on our national cal- 
endar a day typical of the ideal mission of our people. 
For our nation should be forever a conspicuous example 
of self-sacrificing devotion to high moral sentiment; of 
readiness to forgive and forget; of justice tempered by 
mercy. 

Third Pupil: The influence of Memorial Day has been 
of the highest and best. The thoughts it calls forth are 
stimulating and inspiring. It is essentially a patriotic 
day. It is a holy day. Its tender and sacred memories 
lead the thoughts Godward. The beautiful flowers, “the 
illuminated Scriptures” of nature, draw instinctively to 
communion with all things pure and beautiful. 

Fourth Pupil: It is well pointed out that if we are 
wise, we will not permit Decoration Day to deteriorate 


into a mere pleasure time, The years slip by. The 
events that the day should recall grow dim in the past. 
We are in danger of losing its true import in the sub- 
merging of its primary purpose by the desire for enjoy- 
ment, Thoughtlessness will give added pain to those 
whose hearts are again broken by the war of a few years 
ago. As a holy day—not a holiday—Memorial Day is 
consecrated. It is invested with the enduring quality 
which outlasts time. 

Fifth Pupil: It has been well said that Memorial Day 
finds its justification in the magnitude and character of 
the great struggle it commemorates. As a heroic mem- 
ory, it is the most precious of our possessions. But the 
value of the day does not inhere alone in its stirring rec- 


‘ ollections of valorous deeds done and victories won. 


Memorial Day turns the attention to the sadder, sterner 
side of war, It carries thoughts of the enormous sacri- 
fices, the “sorrows in battalions’ which follow the trium- 
phal march of battle. It is not of Gettysburg or Manila 
that one thinks, but of the hundreds slain on battlefields; 
of the bloody engagements, the sickness, distress, and 


' penalties of war, These are the haunting memories en- 


gendered by the day. 

Sixth Pupil: “A day of roses and regret,’ some one has 
fittingly termed it. The roses will crumble and fade, 
but the pains of regret can never pass away. There is 
terrible loneliness and desolation. The terror and the 
pain of stricken mothers and bereaved wives and children 


“Auld Lang re perennial reminders of a deathless regret. 


Seventh Pupil: Memorial Day is the pure, sweet blos- 
som of war’s aftermath. Its 


“Floral apostles that in dewy splendor 
Weep without woe,” 


bring a blessed message, Gleaming upon the graves of 
dead soldiers of war, they are like “broken fragments of 
rainbow” above hearts where rests the divine covenant 
of peace. 

38. RECITATION—“Ein Feste Burg,’ John G. Whittier. 
4. SINGING (selected). 

5. “The Heroes of the Civil War” (essay by a boy). 

6. SINGING (selected). 

7. RECITATION—‘The Battlefield,” William C. Bryant, 
8. Essay (by a girl)—‘“The Battlefields of the Civil 
War.” y 
9. RECITATION—‘Decoration [sy,” by Louis Gross. 

(For two girls, dressed in white. One carries a pine 
branch and roses; the other a palm and lilies, They 
make appropriate gestures during the visitation, and 
at the close they place the branches and flowers upon 

the pictures on the platform.) 


First Girl.— 

“Furl all your battle flags to-day, 
Each soldier ‘Reverse arms!’ 

For nature waves her flowery truce, 
And hushed are war’s alarms; 

Throwgh the pines of old New England, 
And the Southland’s leaves of palm, 

There comes a low, sweet murmur, 
Like the echo of a psalm. 


Second Girl.— 

“The conflic! now is ended, . 

The vict. y is won, too, j 
No mor? che revei.le shall cail 

To arms the ‘boys in bue’; 

Then lay your wreaths of fragrant fern 
And twining immortelle 

O’er boys in blue and boys in gray, 
Whose warfare ended well. 


First Girl.— 
“O’er all the white encampments 
The order softly goes, 
And to-day the Southern lily 
Blooms with the Northern rose. 
With flowers, buds, and blossoms 
God’s acre is o’erspread, 
While Nature’s fairest offerings grace 
The armies of the dead. 
Second Girl,— 
“Dead! did you say? This is not death; 
For they are-living still; 
They rally now to memory’s call, 
Their deeds our bosoms thrill; 
The lives, that ’neath the battle flag 
Rare blossoms did unfold, 
Still waft their fragrance o’er the land, 
As in the days of old.” 


id. CLOSING SONG. 


The cut of Slason Thompson is used through the 
courtesy of Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

The working out of the design ofa human being 
into character is education; the realization of all 
possibilities of human growth and development is 
education.—Francis Parker. 
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THE USE OF CURRENT EVENTS IN 
SCHOOL WORK. 


BY FRANCIS B, ATKINSON, 
Editor of The Little Chronicle. 


The phrase, “The newspaper is a great educator,” 
is almost as old as newspapers. The actual use of 
the newspaper by educators is almost as recent—well, 
say, as the first-column sensation in the morning 
daily; so long does the natural conservatism of the 
human mind hold in check the practical development 
of a new idea. Usually the larger the idea, the 
greater the inertia of custom to be overcome. 

Still more ancient and venerable are the axioms, 
“The school is a preparation for life,” and “Experi- 
ence is the best teacher.” Here again, however, 
comes in that queer mental trick of ours of saying 
one thing and doing another. 

“In critical moments we all realize that the only 
discipline that stands by us, the only training that 
becomes intuition, is that got through life itself; but 
the school has been so set apart, so isolated, from the 
ordinary conditions and motives of life, that the 
place where the children are sent for discipline is 
the one place in the world most difficult to get ex- 
perience—the mother of all discipline worthy. the 
name.” 

I am quoting (from memory) one of the ablest and 
boldest representatives of the new education, Pro- 
fessor Jolm Dewey of the University of Chicago. 

Whatever the faults of the newspaper, it is the 
great source of information about the things the 
world is doing and how it is doing them; in other 
words, it is organized experience. 

The school, then, being a preparation for life, ex- 
perience the best teacher, and the newspaper the 
greatest of all purveyors of experience, one would 
have said, “The newspaper is one of the first things 
the school will make use of.” As a matter of fact. 
it has been one of the last. The chief difficulty, 
aside from the inertia of old-established methods, at 
once suggests itself; namely, that the educative por- 
tions of the newspaper are not plain enough for 
school use, and the harmful features are too plain. 
Add to this that the daily paper is too bulky and in- 
convenient in shape for preservation, and is not 
edited with a view to its connection with regular 
school work, and the fact that the editor and the 
school teacher have not heretofore co-operated to 
any important extent, is less difficult to understand. 

Until quite recently such attention as has been 
given in the schools to the news of the day has con- 
sisted mainly of compilations from the daily press 
during morning exercises or in other odds and ends 
of time in the school day,—of miscellaneous items 
about everything in general and nothing in particu- 
lar. This was called “studying current events,” 
and bore the same relation to the true study of cur- 
rent events that the mere memorizing of names and 
dates bears to the true study of history. Now, how- 
ever, it is beginning to be recognized that the right 
conception of the educationa] value of what is called 
“news” is not to teach it as a separate study—to 
load another branch upon an already overloaded 
list—but to use it to teach most, if not all; of the 
other studies ‘To learn the location, climate, physi- 
cal, and political features and products of a country 
in connection with great and dramatic events taking 
place there—the war in South Africa, the uprising in 
China, the treaty between England and Japan, the 
establishment of the Australian commonwealth, for 
example—all and much more information than can 
be taught by rote in the ordinary method of studying 
geography—is so plainly the best and most economi- 
cal expenditure of the mental effort of teacher and 
pupil that only its obvious nature has so long kept 
it from being recognized. 

“Genius,” says some paradoxical philosopher, “is 
the art of seeing the obvious.” Genius is rare. 

The same reasoning applies to the study of his- 
tory, civics, language,—in short, to the whole cur- 
riculum. If the stucies of the school are indeed a 
preparation for life, it ought not to be difficult to 
prove it; in other words, to find abundant instances 
in real life to which they apply. Without such in- 
stances it is hard to see how the child is going to 


get anything like the good he should get out of these 
studies. The fact that he has been left to acquire 
the most valuable part of his education—a knowl- 
edge of the world—after he left schoolehas been the 
fundamental weakness, the standing source of 
criticism, of the school system. The aim has been as 
far as possible to deaden the walls to the sounds of 
life. When the distinction between the proper func- 
tion of a hospital and a school is fully understood, 
we may say with Mirabeau: “La revolution, c’est ac- 
complie!” 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE.—(I11.) 


LOUISIANA IN POETRY. 

In his charming epic, “Evangeline,” Longfellow tells 
the sad story of the expulsion of the Acadians, with its 
pathetic sequel. This occurred in 1755. In the confusion 
of the embarkation, Evangeline and Gabriel—her lover— 
were parted. The poct does not tell us where Evangeline 
was taken, but the inference is that her new home was 
somewhere in the region of the Great Lakes. 

Evangeline continued to make solicitous enquiries 
about Gabriel, And these were some of the tidings she 
gleaned: — 

“Gabriel Lajeunesse!”’ they said; “O, yes, we have seen 
him, 

He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone 
to the prairies; 

Couriers-des-Bois are they, and famous hunters and 

. trappers.”’ 

“Gabriel Lajeunesse!” said others; “O, yes! we have 
seen him. 

He is a voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana.” 

Relying on this information, Evangeline sets out in 
quest of Gabriel. She is accompanied by her priest and 
friend, Father Felician. Their boat descends 
“Past the Ohio shore, and past ihe mouth of the Wabash, 
Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Missis- 

sippi.”’ 

The poet’s description of the region through which they 
pass is intensely realistic. It is unsurpassed in poetic 
literature, He tells us of the “wilderness sombre with 
forests,” of the “maze of sluggish and devious waters,” 
of the “whoop of the crane, and the roar of the alli- 
gator,” Then, as the voyagers get further South, he tells 
us of “the columns of cypress and cedar,” of the “groves 
of orange and citron,” of the “odorous breath of mag- 
nolia blossoms,” and of the “floods of delirious music” 
of the mocking bird. 

Father Felician is made to describe the region in glow- 
ing language:—- 

“Beautiful is the land, with its prairies and forests of 
fruit trees; ; 

Under the feet a garden of flowers, and the bluest of 
heavens 

Bending above, and resting its dome on the walls of the 
forest. 

They who dwell there have named it the Eden of Lou- 
isiana.”’ 

Without knowing it, Evangeline’s boat has passed 
Gabriel, 

“Who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 

Sought in the Western wilds oblivion of self and of sor- 

“Northward his prow was turned, to the land of the bison 
and beaver.” 

Evangeline finds Basil, Gabriel’s father, with broad and 
brown face “under the Spanish sombrero.” He surprises 
them with his marvelous tales of the soil and the climate, 
and of the prairies with numberless herds, and where 
grass grows “more in a single night than a whole Cana- 
dian summer.” 

In narrating the journey of Basil and Evangeline to 
overtake Gabriel, the poet gives us this graphic picture 
of the prairies in the heart of Louisiana: — 

“Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, 
beautiful prairies, 

Billowy bays of grass ever rolling in shadow and sun- 
shine, 

Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 
amorphas, 

Over them wandered the buffalo herds, and the elk and 
the roebuck; 

Over them wandered the wolves, and herds of riderless 
horses; 

Over them wander the scattered tribes of Ishmael’s 
children, 

Staining the desert with blood.” 

Considerably more than one-third of the poem is given 

to the picturing of Louisiana of the French and Spanish 


days, when the larger portion of the vast tract was as 
yet unknown, except to the adventurous hunter and trap- 
per, who was the advance courier of a civilization over 
whose achievements we glory to-day, 


TREES. 


(The following suggestive lessons, from which 
material for several might be drawn, are taken from 
“Outlines in Nature Study and History,” by Annie 
G. Engell; Silver, Burdett, & Co.) 


(Conversational Lesson.) 


Why are trees plants? What difference is there 
between trees and other plants? What is the main 
body of a tree called? What is the difference be- 
tween a stalk and a trunk? Which live longer— 
plants with woody stems, or those whose stems are 
not woody? 

How do trees indicate their age? During which 

seasons do trees grow? Of what uses to the tree are 
the following: The roots? The sap? The trunk and 
branches? The leaves? The bark? The fruit? Of 
what use are the leaves after they fall from the tree? 
Compare the bark of different trees and find out 
some that have smooth and some that have rough 
bark. Compare also in reference to color, thickness, 
ete. 
’ How does the chestnut tree protect its seed leaves? 
The walnut? The pine? Why are the seeds pro- 
tected in this way? Of what uses are trees to man? 
To beasts? To birds? To insects? Name some 
trees of which we use the bark, the bast, the sap, 
the leaves, the fruit, the seeds. 

Name some trees that furnish materials for each 
of the following purposes: Food, medicine, fuel, 
shade, building purposes, ete. From what part of a 
tree do we obtain cork, quinine, olive oil, material 
for making matting, baskets? 

Of what uses are the maple, sugar maple, birch, 
yellow pine, white oak, walnut, peach, India rubber, 
fir, cinnamon, nutmeg, palm, olive, cinchona, ash, 
white pine, linden or lime tree, willow, elm? Which 
part of each of these trees do we use? 

What are forests? Of what use are forests? 
Name some trees that are found in forests. 

Of what wood is each of the following articles in 
the schoolroom made: Floor, desks, teacher’s desk, 
chair, blackboard frame, bookcase, lead pencil, ete.? 

Examine a cross section of a tree and observe the 
pith, the rings of growth, the sapwood, etc. 


SUMMARY. 


Plants are divided into three classes according to 
their length of life and kind of stem. These are 
called herbs, shrubs, and trees. 

Herbs are plants with soft stems which do not 
live through the winter. Sometimes the root re- 
mains alive and the plant grows again in the next 
spring. Sometimes the root also dies. Among 
plants of this kind are the morning glory, pea, dan- 
delion, carnation, ete. 

Shrubs are plants with many woody stems rising 
from the root. They are generally less than ten 
feet high. They are able to endure the winter sea- 
son. Among plants of this kind are the blackberry, 
spiraea, hydrangea, and syringa or orange blossom. 

Trees are plants with woody stems branching 
from the trunk. They grow from ten to sixty feet 
high. The trunk is generally somewhat conical in 
shape, larger at the base and tapering toward the 
top. 

The part of the tree that is just under the bark is 
the only part that is really alive. This is called the 
sapwood. ‘Through the sapwood the sap starts to 
rise in the spring to feed all of the parts of the tree 
that are above the ground, so that they can grow. 
A new layer of wood is thus formed each year. Dur- 
ing the winter season the tree ceases its work of 
growing. 

The pith in the centre is white and soft, and al- 
ways remains the same. Young trees grow faster 
than older ones. For this reason the rings near the 
centre are thicker and plainer than those near the 
bark. 

A forest is a large tract of woodland that has 
never been cultivated. 

The moisture in the form of rain, snow, etc., that 
falls in forests does not run off on the surface. The 
snow melts more glowly in the forest than it does in 
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other places, and the moisture from the rain and 
snow sinks into the ground and forms springs, which 
come to the surface and supply creeks and streams 
with water. 

Trees purify the air for human beings. The 
leaves take in carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere 
and send out oxygen. The roots absorb moisture 
from the ground and send it out slowly into the air 


through the leaves. The leaves absorb heat and 
light for the use of the tree, thus further modifying 
the temperature. Forests influence the rainfall, 
modify the climate, and afford protection and homes 
to many animals. 

Trees furnish us with food, medicine, fuel, shade, 
materials for building purposes, such as houses, ves- 
sels, furniture, ete. 


God has made America the Schoolhouse of fe Wed, 


A WONDERFUL FLOWER POT. 


BY GRACE CLARK, PUTNAM SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 

It was only a common little flower pot to any one 
else not in our secrets, but so many wonderful things 
happened inside of it that we called it our “Fairy 
Flower Pot.” We were trying one day to find out 
what the word “porous” meant. 
little of real nature, it was plain to be seen they did 
not comprehend much of the subject matter under 
discussion. So one child was asked to bring some 
sand, another some clay, yet another some stones and 
gravel, while a fourth was to bring a flower pot. 

Into this was put first a mixture of sand and 
gravel. Water poured over these passed so quickly 
through that it was readily understood that light, 
sandy soil is very porous and easily allows the water 
to pass away from it. Next wet clay was well packed 
into the flower pot. When water was poured on this 
it was discovered to be nearly impervious to water, 
for the water passed away so very slowly that a 
miniature lake was formed on top of the clay. 

Before the next lesson the water had disappeared; 
hy the day following the clay had baked so hard that 
great eracks had appeared in it. When water was 
poured over this it passed through the bottom of the 
flower pot quite as rapidly as it had through the 
sand, with this difference; the water was very muddy 
with the material it carried away with it. 


Eager faces bent over the strange looking eracks . 


and for half an hour following an animated class 
discussed the problems of the Western farmer when 
his corn fields cracked open. Some of them re- 
membered reading or hearing of the drought last 
summer, and knew how the price of corn was affected 
by it. Yet after descriptions of the immense corn 
fields were given, the conclusion was finally reached 
that on the whole clay land would retain moisture 
longer than any other, and therefore usually prove 
the best soil possible for corn. One bright boy from 
the country led to the further discovery that taller, 
heavier plants could grow in clay soil, because of the 
supporting side roots which are braced strongly in 
the ground, thus firmly propping plants from seven 
to nine feet high, which would easily blow over if 
these roots were projected into the sand. 

After the clay had been slowly moistened once 
more, it was found that so much of it had washed 
away through the cracks, that there was much less 
of if than before. Filling the flower pot to the brim 
with water formed a most interesting little lake, 
with one bank much lower than the other. As the 
water very slowly receded, little inlets and bays were 
formed on the hilly side of the lake; finally a little 
veach appeared; and two small islands formed near 
the shore. The resemblance to Lake Erie was so 
striking that the rest of the lesson was devoted to a 
description of that receding lake, whose abandoned 
banks form fertile hills covered often with vineyards 
or beautiful places of residence. The children were 
so interested in seeing these transformations rise be- 
fore their eyes that they would slip softly in at noon 
or before school to see what had taken place. 

For our next lesson the clay was kept wet and the 
lake filled once more to overflowing. After a talk 


upon lake bottoms and the cayses of their uneven- 
hess, a pencil thrust rapidly up and down from be- 
neath two or three times through the hole imitated 
' voleanie eruption in the centre of the lake. A 
‘tory was told of a sea captain who sailed through 
‘he Indian ocean, He saw a strange scum coyered 


City children see so | 


with volcanic ashes about his boat for miles, with 
other phenomena proving that a sub-oceanic erup- 
tion had taken place. 

We noticed the clouded condition of our lake and 
that much clay rushed out at first through the out- 
let. Soon, however, stone was washed into the 
cavity which gradually filled. When the water 
cleared once more, behold, a wonderful transforma- 
tion had taken place. The side of the lake on which 
the beach had appeared was now the deepest, while 
just at one side of the centre rose a small voleanic 
island. This was now set one side for observation 
of the effects of “weathering” on a hill or sea cliff. 

Upon a large dinner plate was placed a hardened 
lump of pure clay, side by side with another one of 
clay mixed with stone, pebbles, and soil. <A gentle 
rain poured over them, formed a stream at their 
base, and washed down waste, thus creating shallow 
places in the water at the base of our “cliff.” More 
rain was followed by further “weathering,” until a 
fine example was given of a cliff with rock waste at 
its base. “Just like the picture in the book,” said 
the children admiringly. Of course there was a 
great difference in the way the two cliffs weathered, 
the one having rock within it dropping its waste 
much less slowly. 

Turning again to the island in the lake, it was 
found that with no “rain,” but just the action of the 

rater from beneath, it, too, had washed away until 
but the tip of the “mountain” was exposed. 

The interest of the children in these simple ex- 
periments was a genuine surprise. Children who 
have to take nature, as it were, at second hand need 
and enjoy just this plain, childish presentation of 
the subject. I doubt not, country children would 
have their observations quickened by it also. It 
was just one more of the lessons we teachers need so 
often; that we must try to see things from the child’s 
standpoint before we can proceed “from the known 
to the unknown.” 


POOR RECORD IN ENGLISH. 


Two Massachusetts colleges have recently been 
somewhat mortified at what their classes in English 
did not know. Here is the result in one, and the 
other was not perceptibly better:— 

In one of the classes in literature at College, 
English 12, the instructor, wishing to ascertain the 
average college student’s knowledge of standard 
works of English literature and their authors, made 
an experiment recently which developed some very 
interesting and rather surprising results. The ex- 
periment was in the form of a test in which the class 
had to answer, without previous notice, the follow- 
ing questions:— 

1. Name six plays of Shakespeare and two novels 
by Seott. 

2. Who is the author of “Paradise Lost,” the 
“Pickwick Papers,” the “Biglow Papers,” “Adam 
sede,” “Idyls of the King,” “Abou Ben Adhem”? 

3. In what book does each of the following char- 
acters oceur: Mordecai, Iago, Becky Sharp, King 
Agrippa, Minnehaha? 

4. Name one work each by Wordsworth, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and Browning? 

The class which had to answer these questions 
consisted of eleven men and sixteen women, of vary- 
ing length of college life. There were three seniors, 
thirteen juniors, nine sophomores, and two freshmen. 
Out of these twenty-seven persons only one senior 
and one sophomore failed to name six plays of 
Shakespeare, Four could not think of even two 


works by Scott, while fifteen failed to name two of 
his novels. The first part of the second question, 
viz., the author of “Paradise Lost,” was the only one 
that every member of the class knew. Three failed 
to connect Dickens with the “Pickwick Papers,” and 
eleven had not heard of Lowell as the author of the 
“Biglow Papers.” Seven did not know George Eliot 
as the author of “Adam Bede”; ten were unaware 
that Tennyson wrote “Idyls of the King,” and only 
four of the class named Leigh Hunt as the author 
of “Abou Ben Adhem.” In the third series of ques- 
tions, those touching the Bible gave the most diffi- 
culty. Mordecai conquered twenty-two and King 
Agrippa twenty of the class, while Othello’s arch- 
enemy, Iago, proved also fatal to twenty. Mrs. 
Fiske had not made Becky Sharp so popular as to 
carry to the minds of thirteen the book from which 
she came, “Vanity Fair’; and there were seven, a 
quarter of the class, who did not know Minnehaha as 
a character in Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” Twenty- 
four students could not name a single work by Mat- 
thew Arnold; while Carlyle and Ruskin were but 
names to fifteen and eighteen respectively. Fifteen 
did not know a poem by Browning, and eight failed 
to name one by Wordsworth. Among the specific 
errors made was the ascribing of the “Pickwick 
Papers” to Thackeray; “The Idyls of the King” to 
Ruskin; the “Cotter’s Saturday Night” to Words- 
worth, and the “Essay on Man” io Carlyle. Becky 
Sharp was sought in the works of Dickens, in the 
“Vicar of Wakefield,’ and in “Sherlock Holmes.” 
A favorite mistake was the substitution of Matthew 
for Edwin Arnold as the author of the “Light of 
Asia.” Carlyle was credited with the “Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe,” and Cooper with “Adam Bede.” The 
only time Sartor Resartus was mentioned was in con- 
nection with Ruskin as its alleged author. Long- 
fellow, Carlyle, and Kipling contended for “Abou 
Ben Adchem,” while the authorship of the “Biglow 
Papers” was distributed among Dickens, Taylor, 
Thackeray, Addison, Tennyson, and Washington 
Irving. 

Mathematies shows the total per cent. of mistakes 
to have been 45.8, or nearly one-half. The smallest 
number of manifest errors in any one paper was two, 
the largest fifteen. By classes the per cent. of 
errors is es follows: 1902, 57.4; 1903, 39.7; 1904, 50; 
1905, 50. Of the 223 mistakes made the women 
made 11S, the men 105. There were, however, more 
women than men in the class, so that the per cent. of 
errors of the former was but 40.9; of the latter 53.— 
Boston Transcript. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE SCHOOL, 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. W. LULL, NEWPORT, RK. I, 


The moral side of .c!ool life cannot be tested di- 
rectly by recitation cr exvnination, although in 
these and in ihe whole admi. istration of the school 
it is in evidence. It may be summed up in one 
word, as the “atmosphere” of the school. The 
visitor feels it, and yet he may find d‘fficulty in ex- 
pressing his feelings. Everything that enters into 
the mental or physical training, if properly pre- 
sented, makes for its contribution to this moval at- 
mosphere. The natural refinement and ecul.ure of 
the teacher, the personal appearance and the atten- 
tion given to neatness and cleanliness of person and 
room, and the attitude towards right, justice, hon- 
esty, and truth have their reflection in the pupil. 
The living example is the best text-book. Those 
teachers who can lift their children by their own 
personality may be excused for many minor defi- 
ciencies in method of teaching and school manage- 
ment. 

The teacher who causes the child to recognize and 
respect the rights and property of others, to be punc- 
tual and prompt in all his school duties, to be 
methodical in his tasks, to work in unison with 
others, to apply himself and to persevere, to culti- 
vate self-control and self-direction, to love work and 
to feel the joy of accomplishment, is working for the 
nation’s welfare as much as is the statesman, soldier, 
or any other patriot. Respect for authority, volun- 
tary obedience and courtesy as required by the suc- 
cessful teacher, tend tewards a higher citizenship 
and assure the stability of the nation, — Report, 
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On April 8 Ellen E. Carlisle of Wellesley was 
elected supervisor of Boston in place of Sarah Louise 
Arnold, who resigned in January to become dean of 
Simmons College, Boston. 


Helena, Montana, has done herself credit by the 
unanimous choice of R. J. Condon of Everett, 
Mass., as superintendent at a salary of $3,000, and 
Mr. Condon, who has been one of the strong men in 
New England, shows his accustomed good sense in 
going into the New West with an earnestness and 
heartiness of one devoted to his profession 


President Andrew 8S. Draper of the State Univer- 
sity of Illinois was seriously injured in a carriage 
accident. His right leg had to be amputated, and 
his life hung in the balance for many days. “No man 
in the educational field is more esteemed or person- 
ally beloved by a wider range of educators. In his 
great suffering and serious affliction, all American 
school people sympathize with him most deeply. 


Samuel Hamilton, superintendent of Allegheny 
county, Pa., who lost one leg and the other foot, is 
to be unanimously re-elected next month. He is as 
cheerful a man as there is in America. He is glad 
to be living, glad to have a clear head, good health, 
and a cheery disposition. One would sooner be in 
his place with all his loss than to be a growler or 
croaker with all one’s limbs. 


MID-WINTER MEETING, N. E. A. 

The Western Scheo! Journal says editorially: 
“The persons who are insisting that only superin- 
tendents should be eligible te membership in the 
Department of Superintendence should remember 
that evolutions never go backward. The title “De- 
partment of Superintendence’ has lost its old-time 
significance, and the meeting has gradually grown 
into a winter convention of the National Eduea- 
tional Association.” 


It is probably true that this may cease to be the 
meeting of the Superintendents, and yet it is prob- 
ably true that it ought not to cease so to be. The 
program is, and should continue to be, largely in 
the interest of supervision. Here all vital public 
school questions centre. It is also to be remembered 
that many cities pay the expenses of their superin- 
tendent who would not do it if it was not under- 
stood to be a superintendents’ meeting. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND YELLOWSTONE. 


This is the best of all times for teachers to visit the 
Yellowstone Park. It is possible to go from Boston 
to Minneapolis, get the meeting and go to the Yellow- 
stone Park, and all through it, with the best of 
everything, for $150 from Boston back to Boston, ( ex- 
cept board in Minneapolis), including membership in 
the N. E. A., all tips to waiters and porters and other 
essential incidentals. One can make the expense at 
Minneapolis whatever he chooses, but it need not be 
more than $2.00 a day, and one need stay no longer 
than he chooses. 

In a word the entire expense this year need be no 
more than the bare railroad fare in other years. That 
is, the sleeping car and the dining-car service is 
thrown in with about $10 for tips to waiters and por 
ters, and for other incidentals. Not to go under 
these circumstances should n.ake anyone who has the 
money ask himself why he lets pass the opportunity 
to see more of the country and better scenery in 
mountain and valley, in geyser and falls, than can be 
seen for the same money in any other way. The 
Minneapolis excursion alone will cost but $56 for 
railroad fare, sleeper, and dining-car service both 
ways, and membership in tle N. E. A. And these 
figures are slightly less by some routes. 


FAIR PROPOSITIONS. 


There are disciples and disciples. In the issue of 
the New England Journal of Education of March 27, 
which, by the way, is said to be by far the most 
noteworthy memorial number of an educational 
paper ever issued, we spoke editorially of the fact 
that Colonel Parker's grand distinction was his dis- 
ciple-making power. 

A week af.erward our New York weekly con- 
temporary, which chances to be in a state of mind 
just now, had its state of mind greatly enhanced by 
the appearance of our remarkable memorial num- 
ber, and unfortunately gave a demonstration of the 
effect upon its well-known balmy (?) disposition. 

A memorial service is supposed to be calm, with 
aromatic incense and the exemplification of the 
effect upon one’s spirit of the memory of him whose 
life is to be honored. But even here in the sacred 
hush of such an hour our New York weekly con- 
temporary flashed its bistoury and defiled the occa- 
sion. Such a scene at any public memorial service 
would have led to arrest for disturbing public wor- 
ship, but in its own sanctum its ideals of propriety 
must be accepted. 

Others may also judge of the propriety for them- 
selves. The opening paragraph of the leading edi- 
torial of its Memorial number in exemplification of 
“Parker's Constructive Work” begins thus:— 

“The New England Journal of Education reports 
the death of Colonel Parker in words characteristic 
of the tergiversatory, weather-cock policy which it 
has pursued ever since its first onslaught upon the 
Quiney giant.” 

They then mangled our editorial tribute in which 
we said “while his memory is a force in the world, it 
will be because his great heart and noble purpose, 
his intense heroism and matchless devotion gave 
him disciples.” “He had disciples as no other 
American educator since Horace Mann has had.” 
They then added to this loving tribute to a sacred 
memory ‘this delicious incense:— 

“Q the longevity of rancor! Those who make 
their living by coquetting with popular feelings may 
on occasion publish it to the world only in sugar- 
coated editions, wrapped in pretty tinsel. But there 


it is 

1. If our weekly contemporary will find in the 
New England Journal of Education any two incon- 
sistent or “tergiversatory” editorials concerning 


Colonel Parker in the sixteen years of the present 
management, we will purchase a volume for its 
monument. Is that fair? 

2. If this contemporary will find one “rancor” 
editorial on Colonel Parker in the New England 
Journal of Education in these sixteen years, we will 
purchase two copies. Is that fair? 

3. If this contemporary will explain how “ter- 
giversatory” poliey and the “longevity of rancor” 
can both be possible, we will purchase three copies. 
Ts that fair? 

t. If they will state what they think Colonel 
Parker would have said if he had seen their rancor- 
ous abuse of the New England Journal of Education 
masquerading under the caption, “Parker’s Con- 
structive Work,’ we will purchase one hundred 
copies. Is that fair? 

Now, gentlemen, take these propositions up in 
order and meet them fairly. After that we will 
offer some other more tempting propositions. 


A SERIES ON THE USE OF ENGLISH. 


The Journal of Education will have a series of 
articles on the “Use of English.” One article will 
appear each week. 

I. Characteristics of Good English. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

II. Literature in the Schools. By Professor 
Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley College. 

Il}. Ways and Means of Securing Correct Pro- 
nunciation, Enunciation, and Effectiveness in Utter- 
ance. By Professor George B. Churchill of Amherst 
College. 

IV. Some Methods of Securing Freedom and 
Adequateness of Expression in English. By Pro- 
fessor Mary A. Jordan of Smith College. 

V. Ways and Means of Remedying Errors and 
Imperfections in the Use of English Which May or 
Must Operate Outside the School. By Professor 
Edward E. Hale, of Union College, Schenectady. 

VI. Means of Inculeating Exact and Adequate 
Knowledge of the Laws and Usages of Spoken and 
Written Language. 

VII. Causes to Which Prevailing Errors or Im- 
perfections in the Use of English May Be Ascribed. 
By H. G. Buehler, Hotchkiss school, Lakeville, 
Conn., author of Buehler’s Grammar. 

VIII. Prevailing Errors. or Imperfections in the 
(se of English in Ordinary Speaking and Writing. 
By A. E. Winship. Discussion by Hon. Frank A. 
Ifill, Massachusetts. 

These papers were prepared for the Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association, Dr. Eugene Bouton of 
Pittsfield, president, and J. H. Carfrey of North- 
ampton, secretary. The meeting was held in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, February 14, 1902. The 
eight issues of the Journal of Education containing 
these articles will be sent to any person for twenty- 
five cents, the usual price being forty cents. Send 
for Series of Articles on the Use of English. 

Will you call the attention of your fellow-teachers 
te these articles? 


By C. W. 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


There may have been better addresses before the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club than those of 
last Saturday, but if so we were not privileged to 
hear them. Charles H. Ames, of the firm of D. C. 
Heath & Co., in a clear, quiet, modest manner, gave 
the first satisfactory account of the situation in the 
Philippines that we have heard. It was a complete 
statement of the geographical conditions, of the lin- 
guistic and characteristic hindrances, and of the edu- 
cational prospects. It would be difficult to see how 
a fairer or more sincere statement could be made. 
Ile believes there is a grand future for civilization 
and Christianity in these islands through the Ameri- 
can influences of which the teachers must be of first 
importance, 

Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh spoke for Porto Rico, 
and his address was one of the grandest utterances 
in the long line of notable spaeches to which the club 
has listened. There have been few educational ad- 
dresses from the times of Thaddeus Stevens, Horace 
Mann, and Tenry Barnard to equal in all-round 
power this of Dr. Brumbaugh. The great speech of 
‘Thaddeus Stevens had the advantage of appealing 
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for votes which should change the educational des- 
tiny of Pennsylvania. Henry Barnard’s greatest 
speech was before the Rhode Island legislature, and 
here, too, the fate of education in the state was in- 
volved. Horace Mann’s mighty utterances were in- 
spired by the fact that he was in a life-and-death 
grapple with prejudices, while Page, Philbrick, Ed- 
wards, Swett, and Parker stood face to face with 
_terrifie conditions which lent a halo to some of their 
prophetic expressions. It has been given to John 
Eaton and Emerson E. White to speak important 
truths in critical periods. Dr. William T. Harris 
and Presidents Eliot and Stanley Hall have improved 
opportunities to make grand and inspiring addresses, 
while Booker T. Washington and Margaret A, Haley 
have told with thrilling effect of the noble causes of 
which they have been a part. Each of these groups 
represents others who have spoken eloquent words. 
Dr. Brumbaugh did his work as well last Saturday 
as has any one of the others. Of course it lacked the 
setting and crisis element which was in some of the 
other occasions, but he represented the mission of the 
United States, and he had a sublime message which 
came to us with excellent literary and oratorical 
effect. It was related to his previous efforts much 
as William Jennings Bryan’s Chicago address of 
1896 was to his other discussion of the same subject, 
and the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ club is to be 
congratulated, as well as Dr. Brumbaugh, upon the 
combinations of the man, the message, and the 
occasion. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


‘The House passed a general Chinese exclusion bill 


April 7, without a roll-call and with little opposi- 


tion, and the measure has gone to the Senate, which 
already had under consideration an exclusion bill of 
its own. he original House bill was not so drastic 
a measure as the Senate bill, but it was amended in 
several important particulars on its way through the 
Ilouse, and emerged in more rigorous form than the 
Senate bill. As passed, it not only extends the re- 
strictions and prohibitions of existing law, and adds 
to them the treasury regulations, but it forbids the 
employment of Chinese sailors on American ships. 
This is a hard blow at American shipping in the 
Pacific, which can hardly compete with foreign ves- 
sels, if eut off from the employment of Chinese 
sailors. There will be a strong movement in the 
Senate for the substitution of a bill simply extend- 
ing the present law until the expiration of the treaty. 
uk 

The President’s deferred visit to the exposition at 
Charleston was made without any untoward incident, 
and the greeting which he received was most hos- 
pitable. The President’s frank and open manner, 
and the cordial bearing of Mrs. Roosevelt, made a 
very favorable impression; and the President's 


speeches, at the banquet and in the exposition hall, | 


were in his best vein. The occasion was a notable 
one, as the first visit which a Republican President 
has ever made to Charleston; and if the somewhat 
sensitive people of that important city felt any sense 
of estrangement at the beginning, it can scarcely 
have survived a nearer view of the President. 
Ample precautions were taken for the protection of 
the President, and the memory of the Buffalo tragedy 
is so fresh that there will be some feeling of relief 
that the visit is so happily over. 
* 

he governor of Louisiana has directed the atten- 
tion of the federal government to the extensive ship- 
ments of horses, mules, and provisions from Ohal- 
mette in that state for the use of the British forces 
in South Africa, and has raised the question whether 
the proceedings are not a violation of neutrality. 
Svympathizers with the Boers have for some time 
complained that there was virtually a British camp 
at the port named, and that the continuous ship- 
nents of supplies to one of the belligerents ought not 
to he permitted; but, until the governor of Louisiana 
called the attention of the Federal government to 1, 
the extent of the traffic was not realized. It appears 
ihat sinee the war began, 163° ships have cleared 
from New Orleans, carrying out more than 155,000 
horses and mules, besides other supplies. 


Attorney-General Knox has given a legal opinion 
on the points involved, and Secretary Hay has 
ordered an investigation of the facts. It will be 
perceived that the case is quite different from the 
sale of commodities by individual citizens to the sub- 
jects or representatives of a belligerent power, when 
the purchaser takes whatever risk may be involved 
in getting the supplies to their destination. In the 
present instance, the English have used Chalmette as 
a depot of supplies almost as freely as if it belonged 
to them, and the work of receiving and forwarding 
the horses and mules has gone forward under the 
charge of British army officers. Legally and 
morally, the United States is bound to exercise as 
much care as if England were at war with Germany 
or Russia, instead of with the little Boer republics. 

* * ok 


The debate on the Cuban reciprocity bill opened 
in the House in committee of the whole April 8; and 
the question of going into committee of the whole 
to consider the bill offered an opportunity for a sig- 
nificant test vote. The bill could not have been 
taken up if it had depended upon Republican votes 
alone; but 114 Republicans and sixty-three Demo- 
crats voted for the motion, and thirty-nine Repub- 
licans and forty-one Democrats voted against it. 
This vote shows as striking a division among the 
Democrats as among the Republicans, which was 
emphasized by the complete failure of a Democratic 
conference called to secure concord of action. This 
vote seems to foreshadow the passage of the bill, but 
with a stronger element of dissent on the Republican 
side than had been anticipated. 

* 

Mr. Rhodes’ scheme for the election of students to 
his scholarships shows curiously the blending of 
idealism and practicality in the donor. Regard is 
to be paid, first, to the student’s literary and scholas- 
tic attainments; second, to his success in manly 
sports; third, to his qualities of manhood, such as 
truth, courage, and devotion to duty; and fourth, to 
his exhibition during school days of moral force of 
character, and “instincts to lead and take interest 
in his schoolmates.” The first qualification is to be 
determined by examinations, the second and third 
by the votes of the candidate’s fellow-students, and 
the fourth by the head masters of the schools. 
Taking ten as the total mark, the first point is to 
count four, the second one, the third three, and the 
fourth two. It will require a good deal of in- 
genuity to get this scheme into practical working 
shape. 

* * 

The treaty for the cession of the Danish West 
Indies is still delayed in the upper house of the 
Danish parliament. The reports that improper 
means were used through the agency of Captain 
Christmas or others to facilitate the sale are not 
taken very seriously on this side of the Atlantic, but 
in Denmark they serve the purpose of strengthening 
the opposition in the upper house, where the margin, 
in any case, would have been small. At first, the op- 
position insisted that some provision should be made 
for a plebiscite in the islands, but at last accounts, 
they were asking that such an expression should be 
limited to a comparatively small property-holding 
electorate. This seems to confirm the recent reports 
that the negro inhabitants of the islands are eager 
for annexation. 

* 

It has fallen to the United States to furnish the 
first case for the adjudication of the Hague tribunal, 
which has been waiting for something to do since it 
was constituted some months ago. The case does 
not involve great interests or important principles. 
It is the question of the distribution of the so-called 
“Pious Fund” now in the hands of the government 
of Mexico, and amounting to about one million dol- 
lars. The fund dates back more than three cen- 
i{uries. when it was established for the support of the 
Jesuit missions in California. After Mexico ceded 
a part of California to the United States, a dispute 
arose over the apportionment of this fund. The 
accrued interest was finally divided by an amicable 
arrangement, and now the fund has reached dimen- 
sions which call for a new division, upon the terms of 
which the two governments were unable to agree. 


(Continued from page 248.] 


spelling, there is left twenty-two minutes. Every 
minute of this will be needed on two days of the 
week for the preparation of concrete geometry. 
Geography would need the twenty-two minutes for 
the, remaining three days of the week. © There is, 
therefore, no time left for the preparation of read- 
ing lessons, an imperative need at this stage of the 
pupil’s advancement. Much less is there time for 
seat preparation in any other subject. 

We pass to the list of subjects and the allotment 
of time for the seventh school year:— 


Time, weekly. 
_ hours. min. 
Arithmetic, 5 thirty-minute periods......... 2 30 
Concrete geometry, 2 thirty-minute periods.. 1 
Reading, 5 thirty-minute periods............ 2 . 80 
History, 3 thirty-minute periods............ 1 30 
Geography, 3 thirty-minute periods..... | 30 
Spelling, 3 fifteen-minute periods........... P 45 
Writing, 2 fifteen-minute periods............ 30 
Hand and eye training, 3 thirty-minute ; 
Grammar, 3 twenty-five-minute periods..... 1 15 
Composition, 3 twenty-five-minute periods... 1 15 
Science, 2 thirty-minute periods............. 1 
Music, 5 ten-minute periods................. 50 
Physical culture, 10 five-minute periods..... 50 
Opening exercises and recess.............6. 2 30 
21 55 


It will be seen that three hours and five minutes 
weekly, or thirty-seven minutes a day, is left for 
study of lessons. This is barely sufficient to meet the 
demands of history and geography. Concrete geom- 
etry, spelling, arithmetic, reading, grammar, if they 
are to receive any preparation outside the class, must 
be studied at home. This makes an amount of 
study outside school hours altogether too great for 
pupils of this age, especially when the conditions of 
growth and physical change, which child study in 
the past few years has brought to the attention of 
teachers, are taken into consideration. 

The problem, it will be seen, becomes more per- 
plexing. There is, of course, one thing that may 
always be done by the teacher, namely, overlook all 
other considerations, push on with the requirements 
of the course, and demand all the study out of 
school hours that is deemed necessary to accomplish 
the work. 

In the eighth year, at least two more subjects must 
be added. Some systems, it should be noted, go 
further, and, besides Latin, insert a modern lan- 
guage, either French or German. 


Time,” weekly. 
hours. min. 


Arithmetic and algebra, 4 thirty-minute 


Concrete geometry, 2 thirty-minute periods.. 1 


Reading and literature, 4 thirty-minute 

History, 3 thirty-minute periods............ 1 30 
Geography, 3 thirty-minute periods......... 1 30 
Spelling, 2 fifteen-minute periods............ 30 
Writing, 1 fifteen-minute period............ 15 
Hand and eye training, 3 thirty-minute 

Grammar, 3 thirty-minute periods.......... 1 30 
Composition, 3 thirty-minute periods........ 1 30 
Latin, 3 thirty-minute periods.............. 1 30 
Science, 2 thirty-minute periods..... pepe a 1 
Music, 5 ten-minute periods................. 50 
Physical culture, 10 five-minute periods..... 50 


In the above allotment it might be thought that 
reading and literature are given one period too much, 
and that three periods of thirty minutes each a week 
are sufficient, in view of the increased number of 
subjects of the eighth year. Or it might be thought 
by others that arithmetie and algebra should be re- 
duced to three periods of thirty minutes each. In 
either case the gain of one half-hour period could 
be well bestowed upon science, raising the allotment 
in this branch to three thirty-minute periods per 
week, as two periods per week would, by many super- 
intendents, be regarded as too little time to secure 
an adequate treatment of physiology and the other 
science necessary, inasmuch as the science of ‘the 
eighth year ought not to be too largely given to a 
descriptive study. TLessening, then, by one half- 
hour period either the arithmetic and algebra, or the 
reading and literature, and adding the half-hour so 
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gained to science would leave the total number of 
hours and minutes weekly unchanged. 

Calculating as for the previous years, there is left 
two hours and thirty-five minutes weekly or thirty- 
one minutes a day for study by the pupil at his desk. 
This amount of time is scarcely sufficient for the 
careful preparation of two subjects, history and 
geography. There would have to be, then, ‘the 
preparation by study outside of school hours of Latin, 
arithmetic, and algebra, geometry, grammar, some 
of the science, literature, composition. This is far 
too great a demand to make upon a pupil who has 
given five hours a day to the exactions of such a 
program of studies. 

The course, therfore, as here analyzed makes too 
heavy demands upon pupils in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth years. If the pupil in those years is de- 
prived of time to help himself, and it is expected of 
the teacher that the grades shall cover the ground 
laid down in the course of study, it is difficult to es- 
cape the conclusion that there are valid reasons for 
the widespread complaint mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article. The truth is, that at the pres- 
ent time we are in a predicament as regards the en- 
riched courses of study for elementary schools. 
But, anomalous as it may seem, progress comes in 
just that way, and there is no cause for permanent 
discouragement. An extension of the time from 
eight years to nine years, without, of course, adding 
new material, would afford the necessary relief. But 
if this cannot be achieved, if school men should be 
unwilling to lengthen by a year a course which, as it 
stands, loses a large majority of its pupils before 
even the last year is reached, then the problem as- 
sumes more difficult proportions. 

In the latter case it is plain that some means of 
economy must be discovered,—some means to econ- 
omize effort and time on the part of teachers and 
also on the part of pupils. One solution of the prob- 
lem can be effected through an integral fusion of cer- 
tain subjects of the program into new unities. Such 
unities must afford as adequate mental equipment 
and training as are afforded by those subjects when 
separately taught. The economy is to be attained 
not only through the easier apprehension of the 
knowledge, but also by its more perfect mastery. 

The formation of at least three new unities is 
clearly possible, and might be effected by the 
teachers of a system of schools working under a 
leader towards such an end. 

Arithmetic, concrete or inventional geometry, 
algebra, and a certain sequence of exercises in con- 
structive cardboard work, wood work, and working 
drawings, could be fused into one unity. 

The other two unities lie in the field of science 
and in the field of language. k 


FOR ADORNMENT OF SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
—(1) 


Herbs that will grow with shrubs, and are not easily 

crowded out by them:— - 
1. Virgin’s Bower, or Virginia Clematis, climber, 

twelve feet. 

Early Meadow Rue, herb, eighteen inches. 

Tall Meadow Rue, herb, three feet. 

Old Red Peony, herb, two feet. 

Spiked Loose-Strife, herb, three feet. 

Cow Parsnip, herb, six feet. 

Ginseng, herb, four feet. 

Joe-Pye Weed, herb, six feet. 

Thoroughwort, or White Snake Root, herb. 

Goldenrod, herb, three feet. 

11. Boltonia, herb, four feet. 

12, New England Aster, herb, four feet. 

12. Common Elecampane, herb, five feet 

14. Cup Plant, herb, six feet. 

15. Ox Eye, herb, four feet. 

16. Maximilian Sunflower, herb, eight feet. 

17. Sneezeweed, herb, three feet. 

18. Moneywort, creeper. 

19. Common Periwinkle, evergreen creeper. 

20. Dogbane, herb, two feet. 

21. Poke Milkweed, herb, three feet. 

22. Culver’s Root, herb, six feet. 

23. Wild Bergamot. 

24. Pokeweed, herb, five feet. 

25. Yellow Day Lily, herb, two feet. 

26. Common Day Lily, herb, three feet. 

27. Smaller Solomon’s Seal, herb, eighteen inches. 

28. False Spikenard, herb, eighteen inches. 

29. Tiger Lily, herb, four feet. 

30. Shield Fern, evergreen herb, eighteen inches, 

31. Ostrich Fern, herb, three feet. 

32. Dickson's Fern, herb, two feet. 

33. Cinnamon Fern, herb, two feet. 

34, Flowering Fern, herb, three feet, 
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BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC— 
SEVENTH YBAR. By S. W. Baird, Principal Frank- 
lin Grammar School, Wilkesbarre, Pa. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 160 pp, Price, 25 cents. 

Mr. Baird’s work has attracted much attention, as its 
value has been demonstrated in his school, and the books 
for the first six grades have found ardent champions 
among those who seek definite results without undue ex- 
pense of time and effort. 

This is the latest addition to the series, which will con- 
tain eight volumes for the first eight years in arithmetic. 
This volume begins with a thorough review of the work 
of the preceding years, accompanied by applications to 
more difficult problems, exemplifying the principles al- 
ready developed. The new subjects introduced in this 
book are duties or customs, commercial forms, bank 
discount, exchange, and: simple and compound propor- 
tion. As in the preceding books, the treatment is largely 
inductive and progressive. 

SCHILLER’S DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. 
Pdited by Lewis A. Rhoades, Ph°D. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Text-Books. New York: D,. Appleton & Co. 

In recent years the story of the “Maid of Orleans” has 
been so widely revived, the time is most opportune for 
a new edition of Schiller’s beautiful romantic tragedy. 
The vigorous action, the poetic charm of this master- 
piece make a deep impression on even the casual reader, 
and, once studied, the drama is never forgotten, Be- 
cause of the memory of his own undergraduate enjoy- 
ment, Dr. Rhoades has brought out this present edition, 
believing that the appeal of both the subject matter and 
the literary form makes this work an especially desir- 
able introduction to Schiller. The editor’s love for his 
task is evidenced in the care with which everything that 
could enhance the interest and prepare the mind for the 
intelligent study of the tragedy is worked out. 

From the various representations of the “Maid” by 
noted artists, some of the best have been chosen, and 
the book is generously illustrated with fine half-tone re- 
productions. Many who have finished their school or 
college days will find this Twentieth Century edition an 
attractive one. 

SCHILLER’S DIE BRANT VON MESSINA. Edited by 
William Herbert Carruth, Ph.D. The Silver Series of 
Modern Language Text-Books. New York: _ Silver, 
Burdett, & Co, Ilustrated. 

Schiller is being read more and more in the prepara- 
tory courses, and this is a favorable sign of the growth 
of literary study and facility in the German tongue 
among: younger students. We have always had Wilhelm 
Tell, and for some years Wallenstein, in the text-book 
editions. “Die Brant von Messina” is in every way 
quite as desirable, and in the Silver edition quite as 
usable. 

“Die Brant von Messina” holds a unique position, both 
in Schiller’s work and in German drama. In the first 
place, it stands among Schiller’s greater works as the 
only one whose plot is purely inventive, and hence it is, 
in a way, the best example of Schiller’s creative power 
and artistic handling of an original theme, In the sec- 
ond place, it comes nearest of anything in preceding or 
contemporary German drama to the adoption of the Gre- 
cian cult of dramatic literature which has since taken a 


- definite place in modern writing. 


Its very character assigns it to the later work of the 
preparatory course, and the editor of Silver’s edition has 
been governed by that fact in making his notes and com- 
mentary, which complete the book. 

Mr. Carruth is professor of German language and lit- 
erature in the University of Kansas. 


GRADED CLASSICS:— 
FIRST READER. By F. T. Newell and M. W. Hali- 
burton. 143 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

SAME, SECOND READER. 190 pp. Price, $1.90. 

Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

The South has much to gain by the success of all giood 
business enterprise, such as the B. F. Johnson Company 
is proving itself to be, and these Graded Classics are 
so admirably written and so beautifully made as to chal- 
lenge comparison with any books made in the North, 
There is no reason why such books as these should not 
be used in Boston or Chicago, as well as in Charleston 
and New Orleans. 

Classics are classics, wherever and whenever repro- 
duced, but there is a choice in the selection and grading 
of them, and in these particulars these books are as good 
as any in the market. There is also a difference, a wide 
difference, in the illustration of classics, and in this re- 
gard these books are admirable. The pictures, large and 
small, in black and in color, are ideally adapted to the 
classics themselves. 

The First Reader is very easy. The action sentences 
and their arrangement are especially pleasing. These 
sentences wonderfully quicken the child’s interest in 
reading, and wonderfully aid him in grasping the 
thought of what he is reading. 

All the selections are within easy grasp of the child 
mind. This does not mean simply that the words are 
within the child’s range, but that the ideas are within 
his range, also. The authors have remembered that a 
story may be written in words of one syllable, and yet 
be utterly incomprehensible to a child. The book is rap- 
idly progressive. At first glance one will be apt to say 
that it moves too rapidly. 

The Second Reader is composed entirely of classics. 
It is not a book of botany or zoology; it is a book of lit- 
erature. The grading in this reader is aceurate. No Jes- 
son contains more than eight new words. 

There is a happy grouping of related subjects. It is a 
pleasure, when you have read “The Bow That Bridges 
Heaven,” to find “The Rainbow” and “The Story of Iris, 
the Rainbow Queen,” immediately following, The 


child’s interest reaches its height in the pages at the end, 
which tell of child life among the different races. 


A PRIMBPR OF WORK AND PLAY, By Edith Good- 
year Alger. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 128 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 

This is a beautiful Primer, which, as the name implies, 
gets its lessons from the active life of the child. There 
is no attempt ‘to make a classic or a reader on nature 
study, but merely a reader taken from the plays of the 
children and from the work of men whom they see em- 
ployed. 

Of course, the special feature of the book is the method - 
adapted to teach reading and the style of sentences 
used for this purpose, which must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The book is so beautiful, the work and play idea 
is so unusual, and ‘the publishers are so enterprising, that 
whoever is thinking of buying primers is sure to ex- 
amine the book and judge of the method for itthhemselves. 
I cannot, however, forbear calling attention to the fact 
that every new word speaks to the child’s eye from a 
“little space of silence,’’ and in the entire book there is 
not one irregularly placed or divided sentence. Further- 
more, the book opens out perfectly flat, so that there are 
no sentences to be pursued down hill into the binding. 
I must also call attention to the uniformity and regu- 
larity observed in the typographical setting of the pages. 
This is a point of superiority possessing advantages that 
are plainly apparent to all users of primers, for whereas 
first-year teachers universally recognize that the perma- 
nent success of the earliest blackboard reading lessons 
depends largely upon so presenting the word and sen- 
tence forms that they may be readily and vividly visual- 
ized, this necessity has been stramgely ignored in the 
construction of the earliest printed pages for the chil- 
dren’s use.. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES: MACBETH. By Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke. New York: American 
Book Company. 

Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss Helen A, Clarke are 
already widely known through their delightful editions 
of Mr, and Mrs. Browping’s works, and their intellec- 
tual and appreciative Browning Study Programs. Now 
they collaborate in the production of Shakespeare 
Studies, offering first the tragedy of Macbeth, the study 
program of which has already appeared in Poet Lore. 
Everything they present is conceived in a thoroughly 
literary spirit, and the investigation of the characters 
and their relations, the discussion of the supernatural 
in its bearing on the plot, the critical consideration of 
language values, and the examination into Shakespeare's 
manner of using the material at his hand, are all de- 
signed to lead the student into the inner circle of appre- 
ciation and enable him to read the book from the poét’s 
side. The “Moot Points for Discussion,” with their op- 
posite propositions for debate, gather up and focus the 
material of the previous researches, and by copious 
quotations from eminent critics present additional theses 
for consideration. Quotations from Holinshed and other 
of the ancient writers from whom Shakespeare’s literary 
material came make up the second section of the book. 
An especially attractive feature is the fact that the 
archaic flavor is retained, the only changes being super- 
ficial and not allowed to proceed beyond what is abso-~ 
lutely necessary to adapt the selections to the compre- 
hension of modern readers. 

The volume is completed by literary illustrations of 
the legend of the Moving Wood. the Invocation to Sleep, 
and other famous passages, the illustrations being culled 
from Horace, Arabic lore, the ballads of old England, 
and from Blizabethan poets and dramatists. 

This study of Macbeth is the thoroughly scholarly 
volume one has learned to expect from these collabora- 
tors, and though perhaps published primarily as a school 
text-book is sure of a welcome from all Shakespeare 
lovers. 

MARY GARVIN. By Fred L. Pattee. New York: T. 
Y. Crowell & Co, Price, $1.50. 

This tale of a New Hampshire summer is taken from 
the life of any village in that delightful state. The char- 
acters are drawn with an exactness that is readily recog- 
nized by the reader familiar with the conditions of a 
country community. The material for ‘the romance was 
drawn direct from life. The story is new, and as quietly 
charming as its New Hampshire fields and hills, and the 
whole novel is set in a realistic and picturesque manner 
that will prove a delight to the reader. 

THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS: By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
New York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. Price, $1.50. 
The scenes of Mr. Dixon’s novel are laid in the South, 

and embrace the long period between the days of the 

Civil War and those following the Spanish War. The 

author has infused into his pages much of that energy 

and steady purpose which characterized him while fol- 
lowing the earlier pathways of his life. 

The book treats of the period of ‘Destruction, Recon- 
struction, and Upbuilding”’ of the South. As an his- 
torical romance, the story almost passes belief, so excit- 
ing and interesting are its events portrayed. Even the 
course of love is made all the more thrilling and intense 
on account of tragic incidents of the times. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Commonwealth or Empire.” By Goldwin Smith, Price, 60 cents. 
The Conqueror.” y Gertrude Atherton. Price, $1.50 
‘Crime and its Relations to Social Progress.” By A.C. Cleveland. 
New York: The Maemillan Company. 

* Fulda's Talisman” Kdited by C. W. Prettyman. Price, 35 cents. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, 

“ The Heroine of the Strait.” By Mary Catherine Crowley. Price, 
$1.59. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

‘What a Woman of Forty-five Ought to Know” By Dr. E. F. 
Angell Drake, Philadelphia: The Vir Publishing Company. 

* Lessons in Old Testament History.’ By A.8. Aglen. New York: 
Longmans. Green. & Co. 

* A Laboratory Manual of Botany.” By 0. W, Caldwell. New York : 
D, Appleton & Co. 

An Arithmetic for High Schools and Normal Schools. By H, 
Clark. Hoston; T. Shewell & Co, 
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The Tarr and McMurry 


GEOGRAPHIE 


In Two-Book F'orm 
Geography $ .6O Complete Geography................ $1.00 
For the convenience of teachers and to meet varying conditions, these Geographies are published in two-book, three-book, and five-book form. 
The two-book set furnishes the shortest course. The three-book set gives the ideal amount for schools with five years to devote to the subject. 
The five-book series has the same material as the three book set, differently divided for the benefit of free text-book towns, which effect a great 
saving by buying the books in this way. 


The Child Life Readers 


Child Life—A Primer, . . 25 cents NTERESTING in subject matter. Full of 
themes that appeal to the child. Carefully 

Child Life — A First Reader, : : Ge 25 cents and evenly graded. Artistic and unhack- 
Child Life in Tale and Fable — A Second ‘Bobs ; 35 cents neyed illustrations. Waterproof covers 
‘ Yar ‘ which may be cleansed without injury. 
Child Life in Many Lands — A Third Reader, r , 36 cents Preparation for Geography. Introduction 
Child Life in Literature — A Fourth Reader, : . 40 cents to literature. The lowest prices. All these 
features, and many others equally attractive, 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools 


By Mrs. L. L. W. WILSON 


Manual for Teachers, . , : . : 90 cents The original matter in this series of Readers has been written, and 
First Reader, : . . . . . 35 cents the selections have been chosen, with the desire of putting into the hands 
Second Reader, 35 cents of little children literature which shall have for their minds the same 


interest and value that really good books and magazines have for grown-up people. It is the author's aim to prepare the ground, and even thus 
early to plant the seeds of that which may later develop into a love for art, for literature, and for nature. 


BAILEY S BOTANY 


$1.10 


Professor BAILEY says in his *‘ Paragraphs for the Teacher” 


‘‘In the secondary schools botany should be taught for the purpose of bringing the pupil closer 
to the things with which he lives, of widening his horizon, of intensifying his hold on life.’’ 
«* The youth is by nature a generalist. He should not be forced to be a specialist.’ 
‘* Botany should always be taught by the ‘Laboratory Method,’ ”’ 
+s Education should train persons to live, rather than to be scientists.”’ 
The author has treated of four subjects in this book: the nature of the plant itself; the relation of the plant to its surroundings ; histological 
studies ; determination of the kinds of plants. Each of these subjects is practically distinct, so that the teacher may begin where he will. 
The five hundred illustrations in the book are an important as well as an attractive feature. They are not pictures merely — they are illustrations 
of the subject-matter; many of them are reproductions of photographs, 


A History of the Orient and Greece 


By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD 


The ancient Greeks were the most gifted race the world has known, a people with whose achievements in government and law, in literature, art 
and science, every intelligent person ought to be acquainted. Not only is the story of Greece in itself interesting and attractive, but the thoughts and 
deeds of her great men are treasures preserved in history for the enrichment of our own lives. 

This volume is intended as an aid to the study of the subject. While the ‘‘ Helps” furnished by the closing chapter indicate a method of di- 
gesting the material — a method of training the whole mind rather than the mere memory — the marginal references are a guide to the use of the Greek 
authors, from whom chiefly we derive our knowledge of the history, thought, life, and character of this magnificent race. An acquaintance with the 
works of the historians, orators, poets, and philosophers of Greece, in the original language, or even through good translations, is no mean part of a 
liberal education. 

Not only were the Greeks by nature the most gifted of men, but they occupied a country which, more than any other in the world, favored the 
growth of enterprise, intelligence, imagination, and taste. As it is impossible, without taking the country into account, to appreciate this many-sided 
development, it has been the author's aim throughout the book, by bringing the geography into immediate connection with the history, to show the in- 


fluence of surroundings on character. 
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For Nervousness 


Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


#DUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


EMS of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


April 22-24: Florida Colored Teachers’ 
Association, Fernandina. 

April 23-24-25: International Kindergar 
ten Union, Boston, Mass. F 


April 24-26: Northern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Ottawa. 

April 24-25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ottawa. 

April 25-26: Eastern Art Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, New York. 

May 3: Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers, 
Dorchester high school building. 

May 7-8-9: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 16: New England School Superintend- 
ents, Boston. 

June : Alabama Teachers’ Association, 
Birmingham. 

June 24-26: Arkamsas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hot Springs. 

June 25-27: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay. 

July 1-3: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 7-11: National Educational Assccia- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July : New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Saratoga. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


FORT FAIRFIELD. At the teachers’ 
convention held here on April 4-5, the fol- 
lowing program was carried out: Address 
of welcome, C. C. Harvey. Fort Fairfield; 
response, C. J. Richards, Easton, Mr. 
Henry, Jemtiand; “How to Teach the 
Fundamental Principles of Arithmetic,”’ 
Sara W. Young, Presque Isle: “Relation 
of Percentage to Fractions,” H. L. 
Withee, Easton, discussion opened by W. 
P. Hamilton, Caribou: “Teaching Frac- 
tions by Diagram.’ Miss Mattie Hopkins, 
Fort Fairfield; “Shall Greek be taught in 
our high schools?” Superintendent W. 
S. Webb, Caribou, discussion opened by 
Principal J. E. Roberts. Presque Isle; 
“Teaching Advanced Reading,” Professor 
H. M. Estabrooke, Orono: lecture, Hon. 
W. W. Stetson. state superintendent; “So- 
cial Life of the Teacher,” Miss Dutton. 
Fort Fairfield: “Patriotism in Public 
Schools,” Rev. T. E. Chappell, Presque 
Isle; question box, conducted by Hon, W 
W. Stetson; “Primary Reading”’ Miss 


Thomas, Caribou: tal k, Professor H. 
M. Estabrooke, Orono: “Literature in 
Granmar Schools.” Mise jobar, Kort 


Fairfield; poem, Mrs. EB. B. Robinson, 
Robinson ; “Some Things That the 
Schools Should Do for the Children,” Mrs. 
M. L. T. White, Presque Isle; “Music in 
Public Schools,” Miss Stanley, Caribou. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, the principal of high school, 
Presque Isle; vice-president, first assist- 
ant of high school, Presque Isle; treas- 
urer, Mrs. M. L. T. White, Presque Isle; 
secretary, Miss Lora King, Fort Fairfield. 


DOVER. The school committees of 
Guilford, Foxcroft, and Dover met in joint 
session ‘here March 29, and chose John 
Seales of Guilford chairman, and Elmer 
E. Cole of Dover secretary of tthe joint 
committee, The amounts which the sev- 
eral towns should pay for the support of 
a superintendent of schools was deter- 
mined, and Harvey P. Williams of East- 
port was unanimously elected superin- 
tendent for ‘the towns comprising the 
union. Mr. Williams was formerly prin- 
cipal of the Sangerville high school, and 
president of the Piscataquis Teachers’ As- 
sociation. For four years he has been 
principal of the Eastport grammar school, 
and during a part of the time superinittend- 
ent of schools. 


WALDOBORO. Arthur S. Libby. who 
- was principal of the high school last year, 
is now principal of Exeter high school. 
KITTERY. It was voted at the annual 
town meeting to build a new schoolhouse 
in district No. 5, this town. 


SCARBORO. Arthur W. Jones of 
South China has been elected principal of 
the high school. The school will open 
April 14. 

VINALHAVEN. Att the annual meet- 
ing of the school committee for the towns 
of Deer Isle, Stonington, amd Vinal- 
haven. held here, T. M. Coombs was 
elected superintendent, at a salary of 
$1,150. - 

OLDTOWN. Ansel Rridges of Easton 
has been engaged as principal of the Mc- 
Kinley grammar school. Mr. Bridges has 
studied at Ricker Classical Institute, has 
had several years of successful experience 
in grammar and high school work. His 
duties began on Monday, March 31. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. Twenty-five years ago 
Charles J. Alger, then superintendent of 
the Burlington public schools, suggested 
the introduction of the Burlington Free 
Press as a daily visitor to the high and 
grammar schools. The suggestion met 
with favor, and continuously since the 
paper has been a welcome guest, Its con- 
spicuously careful and discriminate edit- 
ing makes it of great value to pupils and 
teachers ——-Recently about forty rare 
and beautiful pictures have been placed 
on the walls of several of the city schools. 
They have been selected from subjects 
both classical and modern. 

The following circular has recently 
been issued by State Superintendent Wal- 
ter E. Ranger to the teachers and school 
directors of the state:— 

“To teachers and school directors: 
While it is not the intention of this office 
to conduct a teachers’ agency, yet it can 
hardly do less than to give information 
in its possession, such as knowledge of 

. vacancies to teachers desiring positions, 
and the names and qualifications of un- 
employed teachers to school officers seek- 
ing teachers. Furthermore, to promote 
the engagement of superior teachers, to 
lessen the difficulty of securing the ser- 
vices of good teachers, and to assist an 
excellent teacher in securing a worthy 
position, is to promote our educational 
interests; and this office cannot decline 
to share such service for the betterment 
of our schools. To render more efficient 
help in this direction, it is essential that 
some system be observed and that more 
definite information be obtained by this 
office. To this end teachers and school 
directors, when applying to this office, are 
requested to use the blanks specially pre- 
pared for the purpose.”’ 

State Superintendent Ranger has just 
issued two more “circulars of informa- 
tion,” one on nature study and one on 
school sanitation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Association 
of Classical and High School Teachers 
will be held in Dorchester, in the new high 
school building, May 3, at 9.30 a m. At 
9.30, business meeting; 10, ‘““The Recog- 
nition of Music in-Secondary Education 
and College Preparation,” Eugene D. Rus- 
sell, Lynn classical school, discussion; 11, 
“What can the high schools reasonably 
expect of the grammar schools?” William 
E. Hatch, superintendent of schools, New 
Bedford, discussion; 12.30, collation; 1.45, 
business meeting: 2, “The Present Re- 


quirements for Admission to College,” 
William C. Collar, Roxbury Latin school, 
discussion opened by Frederic A. Tupper, 
Brighton high school, Boston; 3, “Hours 
of Study Out of School,” Alfred S. Roe, 
Worcester, discussion; 4, “Decay of the 
Art of Reading,’ E. Harlow Russell, nor- 
mal school, Worcester. George L. Baxter, 
Latin high school, Somerville, president; 
William F, Bradbury, Latin school, Cam- 
bridge, recording secretary. 


NEWTON. At the last meeting of the 
school board, Superintendent Fifield made 
the following suggestion: “The spring re- 
cess of our schools is the week beginning 
April 7. Although fixed by regulation, it 
is a week later than last year because 
April comes in on Tuesday. There is the 
advantage of having warmer weather, so 
that the youngest children may be out of 
doors with comfort. These vacations in 
the cities around Boston differ greatly. 
This year ours coincides with those of 
Boston and Waltham; Cambridge has ten 
days, beginning March 27; Wellesley has 
ten days, beginning March 24: Watertown 
and Brookline observe the week begin- 
ning March 31. Springfield has a week’s 
recess after each eight weeks of school. 
There are several reasons, applying to 
both teachers and pupils, why it would 
be very desirable to take steps toward se- 
curing uniformity in this matter, I would 
favor am agreement between school 
boards rather than the enactment of a 
statute to secure ithis result. Fire drills 


were established over two years ago, and. 


have been constantly practiced ever since. 
The high school nas been dismissed in 
good order in the very creditable time of 
three minutes, and I have personally seen 
well-conducted drills in our grammar 
schools. I think a regulation should be 
adopted by the board requiring a certain 
number of fire drills a year. To avoid the 
exposure of children to the winter 
weather, the drill should be, at such sea- 
sons, a modified form, which might be 
properly designated as dismissal in fire 
drill order. Our buildings are imper- 
fectly provided with signal bells, being 
dependent upon ordinary electric bells, 
which are sometimes out of order. Fire 
gongs rung by hand would be much bet- 
ter, Fewer days are lost in the school 
year in Newton than in many other 
places. I was surprised to notice that in 
a certain New England city last year 
twenty-five days were lost out of the 
nominal 200. Here no circus comes to 
town, no princes are entertained, teach- 
ers’ meetings are held after school hours, 
and no rooms are dismissed for lack of 
substitutes: and we resist music teachers, 
dancing schools, and churches with con- 
siderable success. Evenings, however, 
still teem with atitractions for the young 
which no curfew could overcome. All 
schemes for reducing school hours for 
pupils of legal school age should be 
looked upon with suspicion. It is hardly 
possible now to give children the rudi- 
ments of a good education in less than 
200 days a year. Our graduates average 
at least a year older than in many New 
England cities. Study in school under 
supervision is not less important than 
recitation. The excellent custom of mak- 
ing individual gifts to the schools has in- 
creased in the last two years. Last June 
several parents gave pictures to rooms 
from which their children graduated: 
this monith’s additions include a framed 
portrait of Tennyson, presented to room 
4 in the Mason school by Ludwig Gerhard 
of Chestnut Hill, and a valuable collection 
of minerals for general use by Henry F. 
King of West Newton.” 

BROOKLINE. J. Emory Hoar, well 
known in educationa) circles throughout 
the state, and a prominent citizen of 
Brookline, died suddenly at his home 
March 29. He was seventy-two years of 
age, and leaves a widow and one son, Dr. 
Blakely Hoar, a prominent lawyer of this 
city. Mr. Hoar was born in the state of 
Maine, and came to Boston when quite 
young. He entered Harvard University, 
graduating in 1852. After leaving Har- 
vard, he went to Brookline, and was the 
first principal of the Brookline high 
school. Under his instruction, many of 
Brookline’s leading citizens prepared for 
Harvard. Mr. Hoar had been a member 
of the local school board for many years, 
serving on many of the important com- 
mittees. He was a member of the Brook- 
line Educational Society, and was con- 
nected with the Brookline Historical So- 
ciety. 


LAN PSBORO. F. D. Van Ornum of 


Poultney, Vt., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools in the Lanesboro dis- 
trict, northern Berkshire 


MILTON. Asher J. Jacoby has been 
unanimously re-elected superintendent of 
schools by the school committee, at an in- 
crease of salary. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Charles L. Holt, a former commis- 
sioner, died last week in his sixty-eighth 
year. A graduate of the city college, Mr. 
Holt always took a deep interest in the 
public schools. For fifteen years he was 
a trustee in the Nineteenth ward, leaving 
that position to become a member of the 
board of educattion, The former schedule 
of teachers’ salaries was the work of his 
hand, 

Mr. Lummis, at, the last meeting of the 
board of education, with Mr. Adams sec- 
onding, moved and secured the spread- 
ing on the records of the following 
minute of respect: — 

The members of the board of education 
have learned with sincere regret of the 
death on Tuesday, April 8, 1902, of 
Charles L. Holt, who was for many years 
a member of the board of education of the 
former city of New York. Mr. Holt be- 
came a member of the board January 1, 
1885, and served continuously until Janu- 
ary 1, 1897. During the period of his 
service he took an active part in the work 
of the board, and was chairman of im- 
portant committees. His interest in the 
public schools of the city was deep, and 
his knowledge of the system comprehen- 
sive. During his connection with the 
board he won the lasting esteem and re- 
gard of his associates, and of all con- 
nected with the public school system who 
were brought into contact with him, It 
is deemed appropriate that record should 
be made in the minutes of the board of 
the death of one so long and honorably 
connected with the schools of what is 
now the most important portion of the 
greater city. 

President Burlingham has taken the in- 
itiative in trying to have the streets on 
which schoolhouses are located asphalted, 
so as to reduce the noise of street traffic 
to a minimum. 

Fire-marshal Brymer has made an in- 
spection of the schoolhouses in Brooklyn 
and Queens, and as a result of said in- 
spection an official demand has been 
made on the board of education to imme- 
diately supply the schools of those bor- 
oughs with water buckets, fire extin- 
guishers, and axes, the order specifying 
in detail what should be supplied to each 
school. “Even if there should never 
arise any real use for the fire fighting 
fixings,’ said the marshal, presence 
of the means to stop fires in full view of 
all the scholars will go a long way toward 
easing their minds, and the teachers will 
have less difficulty in calming excitement 
when the scholars learn to look for safety 
to the buckets and fire extinguishers. We 
all know that there is no such thing as 
a fireproof school building, and the way 
in which the public schools are left un- 
provided with materials with which to 
prevent the spread of flames in case of 
the starting of a fire is almost criminal.” 

Public schools Nos. 98 and 100, Brook- 
lyn, have been consolidated, the pupils 
of the first, second, and third grammar 
grades of No. 100 being transferred to 
No. 98. The pupils take trolley cars in 
West Third street, near Park place, 
Coney Island, and are taken thence to 
Avenue Z and East Twenty-sixth street. 
A petition has been received by the board 
of education from the taxpayers, parents, 
and guardians of children who formerly 
attended P. S. 100, protesting against this 
change. 

A special meeting of the board of edu- 
cation was held on the 9th instant. A 
resolution was adopted, stating that the 
sum of $16,256,867.50 is needed for new 
schoolhouses, additional sites and repairs 
and improvements, Of this amount 
$9.383,117.50 is needed at once to make 
necessary improvements in the five bor- 
oughs, The remainder is needed to keep 
pace with the normal increase in school 
population. 

A summary follows of the report of City 
Superintendemt Maxwell as prepared by 
the joint committee on buildings, sites, 
and finance:—- 

Approximately, the recommendations 
embodied in this report (Dr. Maxwell, 
April 7) will involve an outlay of $2,224,- 


‘LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess.a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly’? Situations always obtainabl*. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. Weare the orig- 
inal instructors by mail, 
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750 for sites and a 899,000 for buildings, 


= among the boroughs as fol- 
8: 

Borough. Classrooms, Buildings. Sites. 
Manhattan 1,082 $6,037,200 $1,509,300 
The Bronx . 96 561,600 140,400 
Brooklyn 312 - 1,653,600 413,400 
Queens ....... 82 434,600 108,650 
Richmond 40 212,000 53,000 

Totals ......1,562 $8,899,000 $2,224,750 
Estimated amount required. .$11,123,750.00 
Asked for March 5........ ... 5,133,117.50 

Grand total required...... $16,256,867,50 


Of the request of March 5, $700,000 will 
be used for sites. When to these totals 
are added the classrooms to be built, with 
the request of March 5, it brings the grand 
total of classrooms projected to date up to 
2,128, which will seat nearly 106,000 chil- 
dren. This, in addition to providing full 
accommodation for all, probably will re- 
duce the number of pupils to a class to 
below fifty children. 

In place of the buildings now rented 
and those that are unfitted for school use 
in Brooklyn, Superintendent Maxwell has 
recommended to the board of education 
that ten new school buildings be con- 
structed, and that alterations be made in 
many of the present buildings for sanitary 
reasons. He also recommends that the 
buildings now occupied by schools Nos. 8, 
47, and 119, be replaced by new structures. 

The executive committee of the board 
of education has recommended sweeping 
salary reductions in the salaries of the 
clerical force of the board. 

The committee in charge of the compli- 
mentary dinner tendered to James Godwin 
announce that it will take place in the 
Liederkranz clubhouse on May 17, at 6.30 
p.m, The breakfast to Superintendent 
Jasper will take place on April 19 at Del- 
monico’s. 

Nicholas Murray Butler will be installed 
next Saturday as the twelfth president of 
Columbia University. Not only will edu- 
cators be there, but men prominent in 
public life will join in the celebration, 
among those who have accepted invita- 
tions to be present being Presidenitt Roose- 
velt, Governor Odell, Mayor Low, the Ger- 
man ambassador, the postmaster-general, 
ex-Secretary of State Olney, ex-Attorney- 
General MacVeagh, Archbishop Corrigan, 
Bishop Satterlee, Bishop Potter, Bishop 
Coleman, the Rev. Dr. Booth, members of 
the corporations of Harvard, \ale, Union, 
Princeton, Williams, and others colleges, 
Morris K. Jessup, John S. Kennedy, John 
D. Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, James 
Stillman and James Speyer, Borough 
Presidents Cantor and Swanstrom, the 
poard of education, and representatives of 
the various charitable institutions of the 


city, 


DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS. 


MINNEAPOLIS MEETING, N. E. A. 

National Council—J, H. Phillips, super- 
intendent of schools, Birmingham, Ala. 

Kindergarten — Miss C. Geraldine 
O’Grady, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Elementary—R. A. Ogg, superintendent 
of schools, Kokomo, Ind, 

Secondary—J. Remsen Bishop, principal 
of Walnut Hills high school, Cincin- 
nati, O, 

Higher—W. H. P. Faunce, president of 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Normal schools—J. F. ‘Millspaugh, 
president of state normal school, Winona, 
Minn, 

Superintendence—C. M. Jordan, Minne- 
apolis. 

Manual training—Charles R. Richards, 
department of manual training, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Art—Miss Myra Jones, supervisor of 
drawing, city schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Business—I. O. Crissy, inspector of 
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business education, University of the 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y: 

Music—A, J, Gantvoort, College of 
Music, Cincinnati, O. 

Child study—H. E. Kratz, superintend- 
ent of schools, Sioux City, Ia, 

Physical—W. O. Krohn, lecturer and 
publisher, 540 Fine Arts building, Chi- 
cago. 

Science instruction—Franklin W. Bar- 
rows, instructor in Central high school, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

School administration—Israel H. Peres, 
member of board of education, 68 Equit- 
able building, Memphis, Tenn. 

Deaf, blind, and feeble-minded—aAlex- 
ander Graham Bell, 1331 Connecticut ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

Library—James H. Canfield, librarian, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Indian education—S, M. McCowan, 
of Indian school, Chilocco, 

a 


STATE DIRECTORS-AND MANAGERS 
N. A. 


John S, Locke, president of York Insti- 
tute, Saco, Me. 

James E. Klock, principal of state nor- 
mal school, Plymouth, N. H. 

John L. Alger, principal of state normal 
school, Johnson, Vt. 

Frank A Fitzpatrick, 98 Summer street, 
Boston, Mass. 

A. E. Winship (state manager), editor 
New England Journal of Education, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Walter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. ‘I. 

Wilbur F. Gordy, supervising principal 
North school district, Hartford, Conn. 

A. 8. Downing, principal training 
school, 119th street and Second avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

H. Brewster Willis, county superintend- 
ent of schools, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Watson Cornell, principal Logan gram- 
mar school, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. W. Fisher (district manager), super- 
visor of Seventeenth Ward school, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

John W Lansinger (district manager), 
state normal school, Millersville, Pa. 

George W. Twitmyer, superintendent of 
schools, Wilmington, Del. 

M. Bates Stephens, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Baltimore, Md. 

Hosmer M, Johnson, supervising prin- 
cipal public schools, Anacostia, D. C. 

George J. Ramsey, B, F. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, Richmond, Va. 

. H. Anderson, superintendent of 
schools, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Charles D. McIver, president State Nor- 
a and Industrial College, Greensboro, 

D. B. Johnson, president Winthrop Nor- 
mal College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

W. N. Sheats, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Miss Clem Hampton (state manager), 
principal of high school, Gainesville, Fla. 

W. H. Bartholomew, principal of girls’ 
high school, Lowisville, Ky. 

W. T. White, principal of girls’ high 
school, Knoxville, Tenn, 

M. L. Brittain, superintendent Fulton 
county schools, Atlanta, Ga, 

John W. Abercrombie, state superin- 
tendent of education, Montgomery, Ala. 

James R. Preston, president of Stanton 
College, Natchez, Miss. 

Warren Easton, superinitendent of. city 
schools, New Orleans, La. 

J, M. Fendley, county superintendent of 
schools, Galveston, Tex. 

David R Boyd, president of University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

George B. Cook, superintendent of city 
echools, Hot Springs, Ark. 

J. M. H. Frederick, superintendent of 
city schools, Lakewood, O. 

T. A. Mott, superintendent of schools, 
Richmond, Ind. 

Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Springfield, III. 

D. W. Springer, director business de- 
partment, high school, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

L. D. Harvey, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Madison, Wis. 

John F. Lamont (state manager), 
county superintendent of schools, 


Wausau, Wis, 
H. E. Kratz, superintendent of schools, 


Sioux City, Ia. 

C. M. Jordan, superintendent of city 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. T. Carrington, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Jefferson City, Mo, 

George T. Murphy (state manager), as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

W. Hoover, superintendent of 
schools, Park River, N. D. 

BE. E. Collins, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Vermillion, S. D. 

C. G. Pearse, superintendent of schools, 


Omaha, Neb, 


TLON. 
Frank R. Dyer, 


superintendent of 
schools, Wichita, Kan. 


W. W. Welch, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Helena, Mont. 

Miss Estelle Reel, stiperintendent In- 
dian schools (for Wyoming), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

H. S. Philips, principal of Logan 
school, Denver, Colo, 

Hiram Hadley, College of A. and M. 
Arts, Las Cruces, N, M. 

F. Yale Adams, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

W. J. Kerr, president of Agricultural 
College of Utah, Logan, Utaili. 

J. E. president of University of 
Nevada, Reno, Ney. 

Miss Permeal French, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Boise, 
Idaho. 

W. R. Siders (state manager), superin- 
tendent of schools, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Cc. M. Sherman, superintendent of 
schools, Snohomish, Wash. 

E. D. Ressler, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 

James A. Foshay, superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 


Under the administration of its new 
president, D. B. Purinton, Ph.D, LL.D., 
West Virginia University is having‘a not- 
ably prosperous year. Not only is the 


attendance greater by seventy-five stu- 
dents than ever before, but all of the de- 
partments are working with the utmost 
harmony, and with admirable results, 
The opinion is absolutely unanimous that 
President Purinton is the right man for 
the place. His scholarship is wide and 
deep, his experience extensive, and his 
tact and self-poise are remarkable. 

Just now special interest is being taken 
in the preparations for the University 
summer school, which is to begin on June 
23, and continue for six weeks, Journal 
readers will be interested in the announce- 
ment, for three of the instructors are 
well known to all of them. Dr. Winship, 
editor of the Journal, is to give us a 
course of twelve lectures, and everybody 
is looking forward to them with eager 
anticipation. It is expected that his 
course of lectures will be taken by a very 
large number of students, Dr. Emerson 
E. White of Ohio, another honored name 
in American educational circles, is to give 
a course of twenty-five lectures. West 
Virginians claim a particular hold upon 
him, as he is the father of our present 
governor. 

For the model and training classes to 
be conducted during the entire six weeks, 
from June 23 to August 1, Miss Susan 
Frances Chase of the state normal school, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., has been engaged. She 
is a graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and a doctor of pedagogy of Buffalo 
University, and is recognized as one of 
the most capable model teachers in the 
country. She will conduct model and 
training classes in geography, in nature 
study, and either in reading or arithmetic, 
Superintendent Gallup of the Morgantown 
public schools is greatly interested in this 
work, and will furnish the pupils for the 
model classes. 

In addition to these outside assistants, 
the regular university professors will give 
preparatory and college courses in peda- 
gogy, law, history, Greek, Latin, English 
literature, German, French, mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, geology, commercial 
branches, music, and the fine arts. 

The gift of a chapter house, costing 
$8,500, has been made by Mrs, S. B. Coch- 
ran of Dawson, Penn., to the Phi Kappa 
Psi Fraternity of the university, as a 
memorial to her son, who was a member 
of the fraternity. Two fine new univer- 
sity buildings will be dedicated about the 
first of April; one of them is the new 
armory for the cadet corps, and the other 
is the large and admirably equipped new 
engineering building, with its shops, 
laboratories, etc, The third new building, 
the library, which is considered one of the 
handsomest college libraries in the coun- 
try, will be finished by June. Prepara- 
tions are already being made for the an- 
nual alumni dinner, to be held next June 
in the new armory. B. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


TOUR TO THE YELLOWSTONE 
PARK. 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW RATES OFFERED BY THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ON ACCOUNT OF 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION. 


The reduced rates authorized by the 
trans-continental railroads on account of 
the annual convention of the National 
Educational Association, to be held in 
Minneapolis July 7 to 11, have enabled tlie 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to offer 
to those contemplating attendance at this 
convention an opportunity, under the di- 
rection of its popular personally-con- 
ducted tourist system, not only of visiting 
the beautiful city in which the convention 
is to be held, and participating in the de- 
liberations of the convention, but also of 
visiting the Yellowstone National park, 
at a cost impossible under ordinary con- 
ditions of travel. 

The Yellowstone park is never more at- 
tractive than during the month of July, 


‘and the tourists under the care of the 


Pennsylvania railroad will be afforded 
the fullest opportunity of visiting all its 
unique attractions, including the Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, the Geysers, the beau- 
tiful Lake, and the Grand Canon of the 
Yellowstone. 

The tour will leave New York and 
Philadelphia Saturday, July 5, and return 
Sunday, July 20. Round-trip tickets, 
covering all necessary expenses for the 
entire trip, including one berth in Pull- 
man sleeper, will be sold at rate of $150 
from all points on the Pennsylvania rail- 
road east of Pittsburg. When two per- 
sons occupy one berth, the rate will ba 
$142 for each person, Rates from Pitts- 
burg will be $5 less than above. 

Tourists will use a special train over 
the entire trip, with the exception of the 
six days devoted to the tour of the park, 
when stages and the fine hotels main- 
tained in the park will be utilized. This 
special train will consist of a Pullman 
dining car, sleeping cars, and an observa- 
tion car, all of the highest grade, and the 
passengers will find them fully as com- 
fortable and convenient as the best hotels, 
During the three days at the convention 
in Minneapolis, July 7 to 9, inclusive, this 
palaitial train will be at the command of 
the tourists, obviating the necessity of 
securing accommodations at ‘hotels, 

The beauties of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional park, most aptly termed Nature’s 
Wonderland, must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. From the top of the stages in 
which the tour of the park is made there 
is spread out before the traveler a con- 
stantly-changing panorama of wonders— 
snow-crowned mountains; tumbling and 
tossing rivers; Yellowstone lake, like a 
great blue sea nestled amongst the beet- 
ling crags, at an altitude above that of 
the summit of Mt. Washington; the curi- 
ous natural springs, where chemical de- 
posits glisten in the sun’s rays with all 
the colors of the rainbow; and the gey- 
sers, ever presenting a scene of varied 
charm and awe-inspiring wonder. 

The accommodations on this tour will 
necessarily be limited, and intending 
tourists should apply early in order to se- 
cure reservations of space. A detailed 


“itinerary is in course of preparation, and 


all inquiries regarding accommodations 
should be addressed to Tourist Agent, 205 
Washington street, Boston, or George W. 
Boyd, assistant general passenger agent, 
Pennsylvania railroad, Broad-street sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa, 


EXCURSIONS ABOUT BOSTON. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 

KINDERGARTEN UNION, APRIL 23-26. 

FOR CONCORD AND LEXINGTON. 

Saturday, April 26, leave North station, 
Boston, 8.17 a. m. for Lexington; an hour 
among her historic scenes; special trolley 
cars for Concord; ride to important lit- 
erary and historic points, including Old 
North bridge, Old Manse, Emerson’s 
home, Louise M. Alcott’s home; luncheon 
at Concord; return to Boston in after- 
noon. Price, all railroad fares, trolley 
fares, luncheon, and drive, $1.25, 

WELLESLEY. 

Saturday, April 26, leave South terminal 
station at 10.36; ride to college and re- 
turn. Price, railroad fares, drive to and 
from college, 70 cents. 

PLYMOUTH. 

Saturday, April 26, leave South ter- 

minal station by train at 8.48 a.m. Rail- 


‘road fare, round trip, $1.80. Provide one 


luncheon and walk about town. 
These excursions are open to all. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


iw order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


By the will of the late Jerome Wheelock 
of Worcester, a gift to Harvard of $100,- 
000 has been announced, with a sugges- 
tion that it be used for research work in 
geology. The bequest is to be paid from 
the interest which accumulates on the es- 
tate, and will not be available for several 
years, 

Mrs. Charles Roberts of Philadelphty 
has made Haverford (Pa.) College two 
gifts in memory of her late husband. 
One is of $50,000 for an assembly hall. 
The second gift is the choice autograph 
collection of Charles Roberts, which in 
terms of money is worth almost as much 
as the first. It contains the letters of 
many literary men of this country and 
Europe, and of nearly all of the impor- 
tant public men that America has pro- 
duced. The collection will be placed in 
fireproof rooms in the new Roberts hall. 


The half million for the fund necessary 
to build the gymnasium and improve- 
ments for Franklin field at the University 
of Pennsylvania is almost subscribed, 
only $50,000 remaining to be made up. 
Much of the latter amount is already cov- 
ered by contingemt subscriptions. It is 
expected that by the end of April the en- 
tire fund will fully be  swhbscribed, 
Twenty-four alumni classes are actively 
engaged in raising separate class funds 
for this purpose. 

John D. Rockefeller’s gift of $200,000 to 
Barnard College is assured, as George A. 
Plimpton has announced that he had suc- 
ceeded in raising the $200,000 fund which 
Mr. Rockefeller conditioned the college 
should raise before he would make good 
his offer. Barnard College is the only 
woman’s college in New York, and has 400 
students. 

Western Reserve University, with the 
special approval and co-operation of the 
executive force of the school syStem of 
Cleveland, will, with the next academic 
year of 1902-1903, offer courses of instruc- 
tion to the teachers of Cleveland. 

The courses offered will cover the ordi- 
nary subjects taught in college, with the 
exception of certain linguistic subjects, 
and such courses in science as are neces- 
sarily given in the laboratory. The 
courses will be given in halls near the 
centre of the city which can be easily 
reached. 

At the next meeting of the Columbia 
University trustees three new men will be 
added to the department of history, as 
follows: Dr. Henry Augustus Sill, two 
courses on Greek and Roman history next 
year; Professor John Dyneley Prince, a 
course on the history of Western Asia and 
Egyrt down to the time of Alexander; 
and James Wilford Garner. f 

At the meeting of the faculty of po- 
litical science March 28, the following ap- 
pointments and extensions in courses 
were made, subject to the confirmation of 
the trustees: Alvin S. Johnson, to deliver 
graduate courses in ancient history, and 
to be tutor in political science and soci- 
clogy; Henry Raymond Mussey of Beloit 
College, to fill vacamcy. An innovation 
will be the arrangement between the ae- 
partments of history and oriental lan- 
guages, whereby a symmetrical course of 
greduate study will be offered in ancient 
and oriental history. Other new graduate 
courses will be offered by Professor Os- 
good on the American Revolution, and by 
Mr. Shotwell in historical bibliography. 
Profecsor W. A. Dunning will extend his 
course on the Civil War and the recon- 
struction to a full year, instead of a half- 
year course. 

The summer session of Oberlin College 
will this year be restored ‘to its former 
length, beginning Thursday, June 26, 
and closing Saturday, August 16. 

President William J, Tucker announces 
two new scholarship funds, which have 
been received by Dartmouth College to 
help poor and worthy students. The new 
scholarships will be known as the Emily 
Wheelock Hill scholarship and the Jor- 
dan scholarship. The former is $2,500, 
and is given by Miss Caroline Wheelock 
Hill of Wilkinsville, in memory of her 
mother. Miss Hill is in the direct line of 
descent from Ralph Wheelock, the first of 
the Wheelocks in America. Ralph 
Wheelock, born in 1600, at Stropshire, 
Eng., who was graduatef from Clare hall, 
Cambridge, in 1626, came to this country 
in 1637, and settled at Dedham. LEleazar 
Wheelock, the founder and first president 
of Dartmouth College, was his great- 
grandson. The Jordan scholarship is 


given by the governor of New Hampshire, 
Chester B. Jordan. Governor Jordan thus 


The “Holden System for (Preserving Books” 


IS SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE, AND COMPLETE. 


Our Book Covers 
Our Repairing Material 


Write for free samples. We will present to your Board 


Many School Officials do not know what our 


Book Covers, Self-Binders, and Transparent Paper 


are like — think, perhaps, the Covers are 
to the books as a harness to a horse. 
But it is directly contrary to facts. 


speak for themselves. 


our ways of increasing the life of the text-books, and re- 
ducing annual outlays for replenishing new books. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONVGR CoO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


shows his friendship for Dartmouth 
again. The following letter explains 
itself: — 
Lancaster, N. H., March 13, 1902. 
Dear Mr. President: I have for several 
years had it in mind to found a scholar- 
ship for some New Hampshire boy, strug- 
gling to make something of himself, as 
soon as I thought I could spare the funds. 
That time has arrived, and I take real 
pleasure in sending you herewith my 
check for -$1,000 to found “the Jordan 
scholarship” for any deserving New 
Hampshire boy, for all time. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cc. B. Jordan. 


The dedication took place April 5 of the 
Gayley laboratory of chemistry and 
metallurgy and the Oliver library, gifts 
to Lafayette College by James W. Gayley, 
vice-president of the United States Steel 
corporation, and Henry W. Oliver of 
Pittsburg. The ceremony of presentation 
was performed by Mr. Gayley, the donor 
of the building, in the presence of his 
classmates of 1873, and this was followed 
by a dedicatory prayer by his father, the 
Rev. Samuel A. Gayley, D. D., who gradu- 
ated here in 1847. 

The middle class of the Oberlin theo- 
logical seminary has presented the sem- 
inary with a portrait of the late Professor 
George S. Burroughs, D.D., of the old 
testament department, which has been 
unveiled and hung in the seminary parlors. 

The college possesses an extensive col- 
lection of fine and large photographic 
reproductions of the best examples of 
ancient, mediaeval, and renaissance art, 
but owing to the lack of an art building, 
these pictures must be stored in cabinets 
inaccessible to students and citizens alike. 
It is proposed to exhibit’ them hereafter 
once.in two years. 

A committee of alumni of Overton Re- 
serve University are making an endeavor 
to show their appreciation of the services 
and teaching of Professor E. W. Morley, 
as well as their love for the man himself, 
by raising a fund of $5,000 for the equip- 
ment of a private laboratory for him in 
the new chemical building which. the 
university is to erect soon. 


On recommendation of the committee 
on instruction, the faculty of Adelbert 
College has voted to allow seniors on the 
college to elect nine hours a week in the 
law school. 

The significance of this vote is that 
nine-sixteenths of the work of the senior 
year can be made to count both toward 
the degree of LL.D. in the law school, and 
also the degree of A. B. in Adelbert Col- 
lege. The student is thus enabled to save 
a year in the undergraduate and profes- 
sional course. 


Alexander C. Humphreys of New York 
has presented $5,000. to the trustees of 
Stevens Institute of Technology of Ho- 
boken as an endowment for a scholarship 
in memory of ‘his son Harold, who was 
drowned in the Nile while on his honey- 
moon tour on February 12, 1901. 


Rev. Dr. Aaron E. Gobble, who for 
more than twenty years has been presi- 
dent of Central Pennsylvania College at 
New Berlin, will conclude his service at 
the June commencement, as that institu- 
tion has been absorbed by the Eastern 
Pennsylvania College of the Evangelical 
Association, 


THE MAG.iZINES. 


~-The first article in the International 
Monthly for April is entitled “The 
Modern Soldier and Military Lessons of 


Recent Wars,’ by Colonel Charles W. 
Larned of West Point, and is a note- 
worthy contribution to a subject of real 
interest. ‘The Problem of the Universe,” 
by Professor Simon Newcomb, brings a 
vast knowledge at first hand, along with 
an exceptional charm of style, to the 
handling of a theme that can never lose 
its absorbing interest,_the mystery of the 
macrocosm, Alfred Fouillee, the great 
psychologist and member of the Institute 
of France, concludes in this number an 
authoritative study of “Contemporary 
French Philosophy.” Edouard Rod con- 
tributes an exquisite review of Maeter- 
linck’s famous work, “‘The Life of Bees’’; 
Russell Sturgis discusses in a sympathetic 
manner “William Cary Brownell as Critic 
on Fine Art’; Emil Steinbach, the great 
Austrian jurist, writes on the “Govern- 
ment Control of the Trusts’; and R., 
Hotowetz of Prague on “Export Bounties 
on Sugar in Europe.” “The Chronicle of 
the Month,’ by Joseph B. Bishop, is es- 
pecially brilliant and interesting. 


—An illustrated article of unusual in- 
terest describing “The Japanese Univer- 
sity for Women” appears in the Chau- 
tauquan Magazine for April. The infor- 
mation and illustrations were secured at 
first hand by Ernest W. Clement. 
Another article suggesting the quality of 
timeliness treats of Heligoland, ‘The 
Smallest Gem in the Kaiser’s Crown,” by 
Vincent Van Marter Beede. A view of 
this picturesque land forms the frontis- 
piece, Topics treated editorially include: 
“A New Dual Alliance,” ‘Prince Henry’s 
Visit, and After,’ “The Elections in 
France,’ “The Merger and the Trust 
Law,” “Toward Industrial Peace,” 
“Foreign Trade and tthe ‘Balance,’ ” ‘“New 
Phases of the Philippine Question,” ‘‘The 
Porto Rican Benevolent Society,” “TIllus- 
trations of Historic Interest,” “Freedom 
of Teaching in Germany,” “The Pope’s 
Jubilee,’ “Dominican House of Studies,’ 
“American Church at Berlin,” “Protestant 
Conference in Cuba,” “Episcopal House of 
Bishops,” “Cleveland’s Group Plan,” with 
portraits, cartoons, and other illustra- 
tions. 


The principal features of the April 
number of the Review of Reviews are a 
group sketch of the “Captains of In- 


dustry” who dined with Prince Henry in 
New York, with more than seventy por- 
traits, by Carl Snyder; a sketch of the 
late Charles L. Tiffany, the great New 
York merchant; illustrated articles on 
“Educating the Deaf-Blind,” by Ruth 
Everett, and on “The New Lying-In Hos- 
pital in New York,” by Dr, Robert L, 
Dickinson; a study of the life work of 
Colonel Francis W. Parker of Chicago, the 


* originator of many new methods in edu- 


cation, by Professor Wilbur S, Jackman; 
and articles on “A New Factor in Lake 
Shipping,” by George H. Cushing; “Can 
Rural Social Forces Be Federated?—A 
First Step,’ by Kenyon L. Butterfield, and 
“The Anglo-Japanese Alliance from the 
Japanese Point of View,” by T. Iyenaga. 
In the editor’s “Progress of the World,” 


the peints at issue in the “Northern Se- 
curities’” case, the question of the Cuban 
sugar tariff, and other topics of the day 
are discussed. 


—In addition to the complete novel, 
“Diane, Priestess of Haiti,” the April Lip- 
pincott contains several admirable short 


stories. “Billy Baxtet’s Holiday,” by the 
witty Irishman, Seumas MacManus, is as 
full of humor as anything he has done. 
General Charles King contributes his lat- 
est military love story, called “Like 
Father, Like Son,” a tale of the draft in 
the Civil War. “Some Advance Hints to 
Travelers,” by William Howard Francis, 
warns the traveler of impositions he will 
meet with on the other side of the At- 
lantic. With Germany so well to the 
front, the article by J. G. Rosengarten on 
“German Influence in America” is a valu- 
able addition to the literature on the swb- 
ject by an authority. The list of verse is 
remarkably attractive. The writers are 
Madison Cawein, Willa Sibert Cather, Ar- 
thur Chamberlain, W. N. Roundy, Carrie 
Blake Morgan, George Seibel, R. V. Ris- 
ley, Phoebe Lyde, and Helen M. Richard- 
son, 


—Chief among the attractive features 
of the Easter Ladies’ Home Journal is 
the opening installment of Helen Keller’s 


own story of her life. There is a delight- 
fully personal article about “The Presi- 
dent’s Daughter,” accompanied by a 
hitherto unpublished picture of Miss 
Roosevelt, and a pretty story of the sing- 
ing of Paster carols in a New York belfry 
on Easter morning. Neltje Blanchan 
tells “‘Why the Birds Come and Go,” and 
the Journal’s two splendid serials, “Those 
Days in Old Virginia” and “The Russells 
in Chicago,” are given space, The new 
children’s department, called “The Good- 
Time Garden,” begins in this number, 
Mr. Bok discusses several timely subjects 
on the editorial page, chief among them 
the growing tendency of the American 
father to neglect the companionship of 
his children. The departments are more 
interesting and helpful than ever. The 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
One dollar a year. 


—The game of basket ball, combining, 
as it does, the exercise of both the mental 
and physical powers, found instant rec- 
ognition among the directors of the 
physical training schools for women, and 
it may be said to mark the introduction 
of the true athletic spirit in women’s col- 
leges. Basket ball supplies a long-felt 
want, and combines the beneficial results 
obtained from the rope, bar, running, 
jumping, and other gymnasium exercises, 
and has the additional interest and spirit 
of competitive sport. The May De- 
lineator, in the fourth article in its series 
on athletics for women, fully describes 
this game, which is so interesting to both 
participants and spectators, and shows 
some especially fine pictures. 


—‘What Women Like in Men,” “What 
Men Like in Women,” and “Husbands 
and Wives” are the titles of a series of 


very interesting papers by Rafford Pike, 
the third of which appears in the Cosmo- 
politan for April. The same number of 
the Cosmopolitan treats of Prince Henry's 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title 

Fulda’s De Pretty- 
Crime and Its Relation to Social Progress.......:.. 
Commonwealth or 
Democracy and Social Ethics...... 
The Heroine of the Strait.............ceeseesceesseee 
The Making ofa 
Lessons in the Old Testament....... 
A Laboratory Manual of Botany.................++++ 
Scarlet and 
An Arithmetic for High and Normal Schools...... 

International Atlas of Modern Geography......... 
Soldiers of Fortune... .. 
Practical Talks by an Astronomer...............-.+ 
American Masters of Painting................. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
man {| Ed. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. $ .35 
Clevelan Macmillan Company, N.Y. —— 
Smith “ .60 
Atherton fe “ “ 150 
Crowley Little, Brown, & Co., Poston. 1.50 
Emerson G. P, Putnam’s Sons, Ss 1.20 
Harris McClure, Phillips, & Co., “ 1.25 
Agien Longmans, Green, & Co., * 
Caldwell D Appleton & Co., 
Clark T. R. Shewell & Co. — 
Baedeker Charles Scribner’s Sons, “ 4.50 
Bartholomew “ 2.25 
Jacoby ae 1.00 
Caftin Doubleday, Psge, & Co., 1.25 


visit, with a series of beautifully printed 
photographs, under the title of “A Clever 
Emperor and a Confederation of Na- 
tions.” F. Hopkinson Smith, Israel 
Zangwill, Bret Harte, and Maarten Maar- 
tens are among the other contributors to 
this number, which is unusually good in 
fiction. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Forum for April; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Review of Reviews for April; terme, $2.50a 
year. New York. 

The Chautauquan for April; terms, $2.0) a year. 
Cleveland. 
for April; terms, $3.00a year. New 

ork, 

American Kitchen Magazine for April; terms, 
$1 OV ayear. Boston. 

Woman’s Home Companion for April; terms, 
$1.00 ayear. Springfield, Obio. 

Ladies’ Home Journal fo. April; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Philadelphia. 


SUMMER COURSES IN ENGLISH. 


Mrs. H. A. Da?idson and Sophie Chantal 
Hart of Wellesley, and others, will have 
a summer school for English from July 
15 to August 20. Mrs. Davidson is one 
of the best equipped women in the coun- 
try for leadership in expert study of Eng- 
lish literature and of the literary art. She 
has had the best training thait the univer- 
sities of California and of Chicago can 
offer, supplementing thorough collegiate 
training in the State Universities of Iowa 
and of Minnesota. She has also taught 
for six years at the famous Belmont 


school in California, and is the author of 
important books in English, such as ‘“‘The 
Study-Guide Series,”’ for the critical study 
of literature, “The Creative Art of Fic- 
tion,” “Reference History of the United 
States,” ete. 

Concentration of attention upon one or 
two subjects, and the advantages of per- 
sonal guidance and instruction will be 
here secured, Many college graduates 
discover in the classroom of the secondary 
school that they lack the technical train- 
ing necessary for effective teaching; 
others wish to understand the subjects 
they must teach in their broader rela- 
tions, and desire a wider culture and a 
more exact discipline than the immediate 
duties of the schoolroom demand. Mate- 
rial and method in the teaching of Eng- 
lish have changed greatly in a decade, 
and many teachers would profit by a re- 
statement of the purposes of instruction 
and a new estimate of results that may 
reasonably be expected of pupils. There 
are also many who, as college or school 
days recede, find themselves unable to ex- 
press the ideas that come with years and 
experience. The ability to write in well- 
arranged and pleasing prose is often an 
essential condition of success or useful- 
ness, Practice in the art of expression 
defines thought, and fixes in the mind the 
ideas acquired from books or life; there 
is no more efficient means of culture. 
Mrs. Davidson and her associates will give 
great assistance in the five weeks’ train- 
ing they give their students. Mrs. David- 
son’s address is 1 Sprague place, Albany. 


BOSTOCK’'S GREAT ANIMAL 
ARENA. 


The program in Bostock’s Great Animal 
Arena in the old Cyclorama building on 
Tremont street, Boston, continues its 
usual standard of excellence, and the con- 
stantly-increasing numbers of new and 
novel attractions with which the animal 
king is supplying the amusement-seekers 
of Boston is meeting with the hearty ap- 
proval of the thousands who daily visit 
this interesting and instructive resort. 

Woodward’s dog and monkey circus is 
the latest arrival, and, judging from the 
hearty manner in which the audience ap- 
plaud the really incredible tricks of these 
clever performers, it is sure to be a prime 
favorite, especially with the children. 

Possibly the greatest act that has yet 
been seen in the arena this season is given 
by the collection of the different species 
of animals that appear at one time in the 
same cage, This modern “Noah’s ark” 
includes tigers, lions, panthers, bears, 
sloths, thibets, hyenas, Silesian boar- 
hounds, and elephants. The natures of 
these animals are antagonistic in the ex- 
treme, and the act is witnessed with 
thrills of fear for the intrepid man who 
enters the arena with this group and puts 
them through their paces. 

All in all, this is the best show that has 
yet been given in the arena. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 

With its superb trains, the Florida & 
Metropolitan Limited and the. Seaboard 
Fast Mail offers to the patrons of its line 
magnificent train service every day in the 
year. This line, with its northern ter- 
minus at Washington, passes through a 
delightful section of Virginia, thence 
through the sand-hill sections of North 
and South Carolina, into both Atlanta, 
Ga,, and Jacksonville, Fla., offering loca- 
tions for homes, manufactories, stock- 
raising, and other branches of industries 
not to be secured on any other line in the 
South. Its mileage tickets, which are 
sold at $25 per thousand miles, are good 
from Washington to any point on its 
lines, thereby enabling its patrons to visit 
such points at a very low cost. In addi- 
tion to these cheap rates, it offers to pro- 
spectors and home-seekers tickets at 
greatly reduced rates, which can be had 
on application to any of its representa- 
tives, 

This line, with its many delightful re- 
sorts, is truly a line of winter homes for 
Northern tourists. 

For illustrated literature and all other 
particulars, call on or write H. Pleasants, 
traffic manager, Portsmouth, Va.; R. E. 
L. Bunch, general passenger agent; J. C. 
Horton, E. P. A., 1183 Broadway, New 
York. 


Mrs. Towser—‘‘You don’t mean to say 
you believe everything your husband tells 
you?” 

Mrs. Lambkin—‘‘Why shouldn’t I if it 
makes me happy?” 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
120 Tremont Street, AG N CY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Removal. | The Teachers’ Exchange of Boston 


will be ,in convenient and attractive rooms in the new 
are invited to call, New Manual, of interest to earnest, am- 


Boylston Street, Old and new 


bitious teachers, sent free on application, 


alker Building, 120 


EST ABLISH E D in 1883, and in continuous successful operation under the same manage- 
ment since, meansa good deal fora teachers’ agency. 1t means for one 
thing an enormous amount of recorded information. We have the written applications of more than 
25,000 teachers on file, with every letter and reference preserved, and all the information so classified 
and indexed that it is instantly available. Not seldom a candidate comes in to register, and introduces 
himself by saying: ‘* 1 presume you do not recall that I was a member of your agency in 1885.” In one 
minute his envelope of 1885, wita all the information IN desk, usually much to his surprise and grati- 
we gathered about him at that time, 18 upon the fication. e have had applications for 
teachers, too, from a large part of the more important public and private schools of the country, and 
we have on file in numbered envelopes more than 20,000 catalogues and reports of schools, ali instantly 
available. So when calls come we have an enormous storehouse of information to draw upon, and escape 
the hap-hazard work that might otherwise follow the calls that frequently come by telegraph or tele: 
hone to send a teacher at once. Agency work, if it is careful and faithful, is cumulative. 1888 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y; 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled. 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. Normat scnoots, and colleges, tor more 
. than 1200 teachers and professors. New vacancies 


daily coming in. More good candidates needed, Seventeenth Year Book of 80 pages free. 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. CLARK Fourteenth Year. 378 and 388 

» |clientage am t 
TEACHERS’ | Schools in the West. Send | Vabash Avenue, 
for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Efficieht assistants. A wide acquaintance among educatora in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Experienced Management. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES "222 


NEw N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. Third St 
WASHINGTON, D-C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper lag.” 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANgE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West °% better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
WESTEEN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful buriness 
in that field. For full information write to 


LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloch. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, ” 


Rents and Sells Schoo! 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N..Y 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency new 


be EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Pemberton Bulvting,} 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
AKRON, OHIO. Wh. F. JARVIS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JouRNAL OF EpvucaTion who would 
like to have a — copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated b 
ag sending us, on a postal card, the name 
New England teachers wonton address to which he would like the paper sent. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, New Pusiisuine Co., 
Ne. 61 E 9th S&S... New York. 20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


a 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 


Great Reports Cheap. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts* 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mina, 


SAN FRANC18CO, Cal., 420 Parrott ee. 
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Important Books 


on Nature Study. 


NATURE STUDY AND LIFE. 


By CLIFTON F. HODGE, 


Assistant Professor of Physiology and Neurology in Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
With an Introduction by Dr. G. STANLEY HALL. 


List price, $1.50. 


12 mo. Cloth. 514 pages. 


tried thoroughly in the schoolroom. 


**NATURE STUDY AND LIFE”? is intended to assist teachers 
in directing their pupils in nature-study work, and to be used by the 
children themselves as a reference book. 
basis for nature-study courses in the Clark University Summer School ; 
it has further stood the more practical test of teachers’ institutes in 
various states; and, finally, its most important suggestions have been 


It has twice formed the 


List price. | 
Atkinson's First Studies of Plant Life $ .60 
Ball’s Star-Land (Revised Edition)... 1.00 
Beal’s Seed Dispersal...............- 
Bergen’s Glimpses at the Plant World .40 | 


Burt’s Little Nature Studies ‘for Little 
People, from the Essays of John 
Burroughs. Vols.I. and II. Each .25 | 


Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children..... -60 | 
The Jane Andrews Books — 


Seven Little Sisters................ -50 
Each and All...---: 50 | 
Stories Mother Nature Told Her 
My Four Friends .... .... 40 | 
Lane’s Oriole Stories ... .... oan 28 | 
Long's Ways of Wood Folk .......... -50 | 
Long’s Wilderness Ways -----------+- 45 | 
Long’s Secrets of the Woods ...... sas 3 | 
Morley’s Little Wanderers ..........- -30 | 

Morley’s Seed-Babies ................ -25 
Morley’s Few Familiar Flowers....... -60 


List price. 
Morley’s Flowers and Their Friends $ .50 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers .......... .60 
The Finch First Reader......... 
Hale’s Little Flower People .......... .40 


Stickney’s Study and Story Nature 


Readers — 

Pets and Companions. ............ 30 


Jefferies’ Sir Bevis (from ‘Wood Magic’) .30 
Newell’s Outlines of Lessons in Botany— 


Part I. From Seed to Leaf....... .50 
Part II. Flower and Fruit......... .80 
Newell’s Reader in Botany — 
Part I. From Seed to Leaf.. .... .60 
Part II. Flower and Fruit........ .60 


Porter’s Stars in Song and Legend.... .50 
Strong's All the Year Round Series — 
(Spring, Autumn, Winter). Each .30 


BOSTON 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 


Nature Study 


by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


** Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.” — 
Hon. Fraxx A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


*“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotrn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHCAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE JU. 8. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 


ComPLETE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition. club rates. board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres.., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


Great American | Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education, 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 
My DEAR Dr. WINSHIP: Some days ago I received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 


your new book, ‘‘ Great Amv-ican 


ducators,” with chapters on American Education, I am greatly 


pleased to see these essays of yours brought together 1n one volume, accompanied with notes of your 
own that have not been printed before. The book, 1am sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 


study the history of American education, You have seized the ieee ay points felicitor : 
Very truly yours, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Oberlin College : 

It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jx., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Education is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by ——s information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 1s gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s‘‘ Great American Educators” in your’ Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these brief 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Supt. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
ye on the high order of work you have done. 

ay the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shal] be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 


I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. 
It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 


commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


. HARRIS, Comm 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (Pa,) 
Normal School: 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the ‘Great American Educators,” and I was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr. Win- 
ship for writing so good a k. When I come to 
pee for next year! hope to make it a required 

k in the course of professional reading. 


M, V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin : 

I have received the copy of Winship’s ‘‘ Great 
American Educators’’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that I think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE SupT. MASON 8. STONE, of Vermont: 

I have read with delight ‘*Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School: 

‘*Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every school and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- - 
tremely interesting from ar to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schools who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


ssioner, 


WERNER SOHOOL BOOK CO. . 


- WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 
Largest school of Oratory, Literature, and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. For catalogue, address 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


PUBLISHING 


_ SUMMER CLASSES 
The Study of English. 


Special Subjects: The Teaching of Fiction, Ad- 
vanced Course in Fiction, Invention in Composi- 
tion, The Writing of Prose, Modern English Gram. 
mar, etc., etc. 

Send for announcement to 

MRS. H, A. DAVIDSON, 
No, 1 Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30--- Angust 8, 1902. 

Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Lettersand Science. 
Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and Pharmacy. Eight specia) courses of lectures 
on education by President G. STANLhY HALL, and 
other distinguished educators, 

single tuition fee of $15. For circulars address 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Summer Session. 
JUNE 25— AUGUST 8, 1902. 
Faculty of 19 Professors and 16 Instrnctors. 
Preparatory Courses — Undergraduate Courses — 
Graduate Courses — Teachers’ Courses. 
Full credit to matriculates of the University. 
Uniform Tuition Fee, $1500. Expenses low. 
For information, address 


JOHN R. EF FINGER, Jr., Secreta 
1436 Hill St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


v New York. v 


COMPANY 


N. BE. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 


43-47 East 10th St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle 
Open to both sexes. Addréss 


and Schools. 
© Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe - 

for theadvancement of art edu cation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


gurr ORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


West Virginia University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
June 23 to August 1, 1902. 
60 courres in 20 departments. Full tuition forsix 
weeks, $10.00. Room and board, $3.50 per week. 
Delightful Summer location near Cheat River 
Canyon. 
For pamphlet write to the REGISTRAR, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 


FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrvuom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


WINSHIP 724° 


AGENCY, 


TEACHERS’ 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
Joaw Taoweson, Princinal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTIONn who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
Pemberton Square, Boston. 


ALL Books 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Book. Jobbers 
33 East 17th St., . 


NEW YORK 


School 
Books 
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